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SCOTLAND. 



LESSON I. 

HISTORY. 

Scotland, forming the northern part of Great 
Britain, was in ancient times called Caledonia. It 
■was then inhabited by people of a fierce and hardy 
nature, like the land itself — rugged, stem, and 
wild. They were divided into clans, or tribes, not 
unUke the ancient Britons, each tribe being under 
the rale of a chief. 

Very little is known of these warlike clans 
before the time when the Eomans were masters 
of Southern Britain. A Eoman general, named 
Agricola, marched his troops into the middle of 
Scotland about 1,800 years ago, and drove the 
people into the mountain valleys before him, but 
could not subdue them ; they fled before his forces, 
and hid themselves among the northern heights, 
just as the Britons afterwards fled before the 
Saxon invaders, and made their homes among 
the mountains of Wales. Instead of pursuing the 
people among the mountains, the Eomans, to pre- 
vent their returning, erected a chain of forts 
across the middle of the country, from the Firth 
of Forth to the Firth of Clyde* At a later dat^, 

B 
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A.D. 120, a wall (called HadriaD's Wall) was bnilt 
across from the Tyne to the Solway Firth, the 
remains of which can still be traced. 

The people of the various clans consisted 
of two races, those on the eastern side being 
called Piets, and those on the western side Scots. 
The latter were a tribe of invaders from Ireland. 
These Scots and Piets often fought against eacb 
other, but when the Britons were ivenkencd by the 




withdrawal of the Romans, the two northern races 
joined their forces to cross the border and lay 
waste large districts. When, however, the Anglo- 
Saxon tribes came to Britain, they drove back 
both Piets and Scots ; and the Angles took pos- 
session for themselves of the south-eastern part 
of Scotland. Thus there were three races in that 
country — the Scots on the west, the Piets to the 
north-east, and people of Anglo-Saxon blood m 
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the south-east. About 1,000 years ago a Scottish 
king conquered the rival races, and brought all 
Scotland under his rule. 

During the early history of Scotland there were 
constant wars between the Scotch and English. 
On the broad and bleak moorlands on both sides 
of the Cheviots many a fierce battle was fought ; 
for, while the English were constantly striving to 
subdue the people on the northern side, the Scotch 
fought hard for their freedom and made many 
raids into English territory. For a long period 
people who lived on the borders of each country 
had to be constantly on the watch lest they should 
be surprised and attacked when not prepared for 
the fray. The people stole one another's cattle, 
invaded each other s homes, and fought with stem 
zeal ; so that for many miles on each side of the 
border there was seldom peace for either nation. 
These feuds are known as the Border Wars, mean- 
ing wars on the borders of the two countries. 
James VI., King of Scotland, who was the great- 
grandson of Henry VII., King of England, suc- 
ceeded to the English crown on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, 1603. With a Scottish king on 
the English throne, the two nations lived at peace 
with each other. Under Queen Anne, in 1707, a 
law was passed for the union of the two countries 
into one kingdom, with a single parliament 

The natives of the mountain districts, into 
which the Scots were driven by the Koman forces 
1,800 years ago, still speak the old language^ 
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which is called Gaelic, and is of the same family 
of languages as that spoken by the Welsh. The 
people of the southern district — that part which 
was conquered by the Angles — speak the English 
tongue mixed with some words from other sources, 
especially from the Norse — the language of Nor- 
way. Being long separated from their southern 
brethren, they also kept old English words and 
spelling which were lost in the south. Thus what 
is called the Scotch dialect came to be very different 
from the English spoken in England. In modem 
times, however, the Scotch dialect is gradually 
dying out, as under the influence of railways and 
schools local differences, both of custom and lan- 
guage, tend to disappear. 

pur-su'-ingf van'-quished se'-par-at-ed 

in-vad'-ers di'-a-lect par'-li-a-ment 

Learn. 

A chain of forts was erected across Scotland^ between the 
estuaries of the Forth and ClydCj ly the Roman general^ 
Julius Agricola^ a.d. 81. 

Scotland became one kingdom about a.d. 800. 

James VL of Scotland became King of England in 1603. 

England and Scotland were made one kingdom in the 
reign of Queen Anne^ in the year 1707. 



LESSON II. 

POSITION.— SHAPE.— COUNTIES.* 

Scotland is a long peninsula pointing north- 
ward from England, to which it is joined for a 

* For Counties in detail see page 68. 
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distance of more than 60 miles by an isthmus 
across which the " Cheviots '' extend. It has 
many islands and islets, measuring 4,463 square 
miles ; and the mainland — that portion which is 
joined to England — measures 26,000 square miles. 
The mainland of Scotland is about half the size of 
England, and the islands of Scotland have an area 
a little more than half that of Wales ; thus Scot- 
land, with its islands, forms about one-third of 
the whole of Great Britain. 

Scotland is a very mountainous country, and, on 
the whole, it stands much higher than England 
and Wales above the level of the sea. If we 
could plane down the hills to fill up the valleys all 
over England and Wales, and then do the same 
with all Scotland, we should find Scotland to be 
a high shelf or table-land at the end of England. 

The boundaries of Scotland are : — land on the 
south, and water on the north, east, and west. It 
has been stated that the Cheviot Hills stretch for 
about 60 miles along the southern border; at the 
eastern end of this chain the river Tweed forms 
the remaining boundary to the North Sea ; and at 
the western end the Solway Firth washes the 
southern shore of the low-land. The western and 
northern shores are swept by the broad Atlantic, 
and the eastern by the North Sea. 

The shape of Scotland is peculiar. Connected on 
the south by the Cheviots, its eastern and western 
sides are almost as unlike each other as possible. 
On the eastern side the sea has washed t^x \\i\>^ 
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the land in two places, dividing the shore, as it 
were, into three knuckles. There are no islands, 
or scarcely any, on this side. 

The west side is fringed, or wrinkled and jagged, 
like a crinkled sea-weed. The whole of the western 
coast looks, on the map, as though it had been 
nibbled at, or gnawed by sea-monsters, and pieces 
bitten out by hundreds or thousands. And at some 
distance from the main shore there are hundreds 
of islets, which look as though a long band of rock 
had been broken into pieces. 

Beyond the northern end of the mainland there 
is a group of islands, called the Orkneys, which, 
doubtless, once belonged to the main shore, but 
which have been divided from it by the same 
power that broke up the whole of the western 
coast. Much farther northward there is another 
group called the Shetlands, and these also, 
perhaps, at one time formed a portion of the 
mainland. 

What is this power that breaks up one side of 
the land and has had so little effect on the other ? 
Why has the western shore been so broken up, and 
the eastern left more compact and even ? We 
have seen the same effects in England, where the 
bays on the eastern coast are not nearly so nume- 
rous as those on the western. The cause of the 
one appearance is the cause of the other, and the 
power in both cases is the great sweeping tide of 
the broad Atlantic Ocean, which strikes the land 
with such force as to wash away the softer parts 
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of the shore, leaving the harder parts standing out 
as islands, capes, headlands, and peninsulas. 

It should be noticed that the part of the ocean 
on the eastern side of this island is narrow when 
compared with that on the western, and that the 
force of the tide flowing in from the Atlantic has 
been largely spent in striking against the western 
shores. 

The greatest length of Scotland from north to 
south is 288 miles, while that of England is about 
360 ; and the longest line across Scotland from 
east to west is nowhere more than 150 miles (which 
is about half that of England and Wales) ; and in one 
part it measures less than 50 miles. 

Scotland is divided into 33 counties, which may 
be grouped into 10 northern, 10 central, and 13 
southern. These counties, sometimes divided 
by rivers or chains of hills, are by no means 
regular in size, nor are they uniform in respect 
of population ; nor do they measure, as a rule, so 
large an area as do the counties of England 
and Wales. The largest county in Scotland, and 
the most mountainous, is Inverness (one of the 
northern group), which measures 4,256 square 
miles. The smallest county (and also the flat- 
test) in Scotland is Clackmannan, which mea- 
sures only 46 square miles. It is about one- 
third the size of Rutlandshire, the smallest in 
England. As in England, each "county has a 
county town. 

Scotland, like England, is further diN\di^^ vcj5y^ 
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tcywna and parishes, of which latter there are only 
1,010, as compared with 12,000 in England and 
Wales. 

The houses in England are built chiefly of 
bricks, those in Scotland of stone. 



Learn. 

Scotland has the Atlantic Ocean on the west and north, 
and the North Sea, or German Ocean, on the east. On the 
south, the Cheviot Hills and the Solway Firth separate it 
from England, 

Its area is about 30,000 square miles. Its greatest length 
w 288 miles, and its greatest breadth 150 miles. 

Scotland is divided into 33 counties. Inverness is the 
largest county ; Clachmannan the smallest. 



LESSON III. 

THE COAST LINE.— BERWICK TO THE FIRTH OF TAY. 

The coast of Scotland, as we have seen, is 
widely different on the eastern side from that on 
the western side. The land at the northern end is 
very narrow, so that the northern coast line is short. 
The shore exposed to the Solway Firth on the south 
is of about the same length as the northern coast. 

The general appearance of the east coast is rocky 
and rugged, so rocky and hard that there are very 
few parts soft enough for the sea to make inroads 
in it. There are two — and only two — great arches 
eaten into ther shore, the one being near to the 
southern end of the east coast, and the other 
near to the northern end. Between these two 
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wide openings in the edge of the land there 
is a broad knuckle of .shore standing forward into 
the sea. Each of the two broad openings has 
two smaller ones, called Firths, so that there are 
four Firths on the eastern coast. 

Firth means an " inlet ; '' its name is a corrup- 
tion of the Norse word " fiord," which also means 
an inlet. It may seem curious that the openings 
on the eastern side should be called " firths," while, 
with a few exceptions, those on the other side of 
the land are not so named. No doubt the reason 
of this is that the name fiord (or firth) was given 
by invaders from across the North Sea centuries ago. 
These same people did not settle so much on the 
western side, hence the name was not applied there. 

There are three ^prominent " nesses," or " noses," 
of land. Fife Ness is a long nose at the end of 
the peninsula which divides the Firths of Forth 
and Tay. " Tarbat Ness " projects between the 
two Firths known as ** Moray " and '* Dornoch ; " 
and "Buchan Ness," the most easterly point of 
Scotland, is on the great knuckle of land which 
spreads between the Firth of Tay and the Moray 
Firth. The eastern shore of Scotland fronts the 
North Sea. In our imaginary journey round the 
coast of England we started southward from the 
ancient town of Berwick-on-Tweed, where the river 
Tweed divides England from Scotland. We will 
now start from the same spot, but rnust go north- 
ward, for Scotland lies northward of England. 

Ten miles from Berwick we come to a rocky ca.^^ 
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with a lighthouse. This is St. Abb's Head. The 
shore makes a sharp turn almost -westward from this 
great cHff, and has but few breaks from a straight 
line until, about 20 miles from St. Abb's Head, it 
forms the southern boundary of the Firth of 
Forth. Here stands a strange and odd-looking 
rock within a short distance of the shore — a rock 
measuring half a mile round, and towering 400 
feet in height. It is called the Bass Rock. The 
front portion of it slopes in rocky shelves down 
to the sea, the back part standing up like a 
huge thimble. The continual beating of the 
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waves has washed out great arches all round the 
lower parts. A cavern runs through this rock ; 
it is quite dark in the centre, where there is 
a deep pool of water. The Bass is noted for the 
thousands of Solan geese which visit it in March 
for breeding purposes ; but they desert the 
place for other climes in September. On this 
islet there was formerly a castle, which was after- 
wards made into a State prison. After the Revo- 
lution, a party of the followers of King James VII. 
(James 11. of England) took shelter here, and lived 
as pirates ; and they held out until all the rest 
of Britain had surrendered. 

. In a straight line across the water, northward 
from the Bass Rock, is seen, at a distance of about 
15 miles, a long " nose " or " ness," called "Fife 
Ness," like the point of a broad leaf. The stretch 
of water between the Bass and Fife Ness (the eastern 
part of the county of Fife) forms the mouth of the 
Firth of Forth. The counties of Haddington and 
Edinburgh skirt the south, and the county of 
Fife the north side of the firth. Along this 
broad firth, which stretches westward into the 
land for a distance of about 50 miles, and then 
up the river Forth, ships and steamboats supply 
goods to a number of busy towns away in the 
heart of Southern Scotland. The counties along 
the shores include some of the most fertile 
and best-farmed lands in the country, and are also 
noted for their numerous collieries and linen 
factories. 
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Sailing from Fife Ness to the harbour of 
Arbroath in a Btraigbt line due north, we pass 
the mouth of another firth about 20 miles wide — 
the Firth of Tay. On the southern shore of 
this broad opening lies the city of St Andrews, 
overlooking a spacious bay. In this city is a 
famous university. Formerly it had a splendid 




cathedral, but this was destroyed in 1559, in a 
single day, by a crowd of mistaken men and 
women, excited to the work of destruction by 
zeal for the Reformation. It also had a castle, 
founded in the year 1200, which was taken 
and garrisoned by Edward III. of England in 1336. 
Its quamt ruins now form a landmark for sailors. 
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On the northern shore of the Firth of Tay, and 
further inland, stands Dundee, the centre of the 
district for the manufacture of linen. 



ap-pear'-ance prom'-in-ent im-afir'-in-a-ry 

cor-rup'-tion cath-e'-dral oor-ll-er-les 



Leahn. 

From Berwick to the Firth of Tay the following are 
the chief — 

1. Capes. — St. Ahh*8 Heady Fife Ness, 

2. Eivers. — Forth, Tay, 

3. Firths, &c. — Estuaries of the Forth and, Tay, 

4. Towns. — Leithy St. Andrews, Dundee. 



LESSON IV. 

THE COAST LINE.— FIRTH OF TAY TO DUNNET HEAD. 

The Firth of Tay is the broad opening made 
at the mouth of the river Tay. Across this fine 
estuary a long and handsome railway bridge was 
built ; but at the close of the year 1879, on a very 
stormy night, while a railway train was crossing, 
the centre of the bridge snapped suddenly, and 
the train, with about 100 people, plunged into the 
stream. Thirteen pillars had given way, leaving a 
gap of more than 1,000 yards betw^een the broken 
ends of the bridge. 

About 12 miles out at sea, eastward of the bay, 
stands a reef of rocks, on which many vessels '^^x^ 
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formerly wrecked. The principal rock, called theBell 
Rock, or Inchcape Rock, lias a lighthouse towering 
115 feet above the level of the sea at low water. 
The lighthouse was erected about 70 years ago. 
Besides two lights — a bright and a red one — 




which attain their greatest strength in turn every 
four minutes, there are two bells, which, in foggy- 
weather, are tolled by an engine night and day, 
at intervals of half-a-minute. 

Between the Firth of Tay and Buchan Ness, a 
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distance of about 70 miles in a north-easterly 
direction, we have the ports of Arbroath, Mont- 
rose, and Aberdeen. Montrose is in Forfarshire, 
at the mouth of the South Esk, and a few miles 
north of Arbroath. Here the coast is low and 
sandy ; and the town has a good harbour. 
Salmon are taken in large quantities from the 
river Esk, which flows into the sea near here. 
The town has a quaint appearance, nearly all the 
gables of the houses being turned to the streets. 
Ship-building, sail and rope-making, and the 
spinning of flax, are occupations in which the 
people are busy. 

Kincardineshire is the next county, noted for 
having, a few miles from the coast, the eastern 
end of the Grampian Hills, which will be described 
in another lesson. Stonehaven, a sea-port town 
with herring fisheries, hes on this coast. Beyond the 
middle of this county the coast line becomes rocky, 
and so continues to Buchan Ness, in Aberdeen- 
shire, the most eastern point of the whole country. 
Aberdeen, the fourth city in Scotland, stands at 
the mouth of the Dee. It is a university town and 
a sea-port, and has numerous granite works in its 
neighbourhood. 

Three miles south of Buchan Ness is the place 
called the Bullers, or Boilers, of Buchan — a large 
chasm in the steep rocks on the coast. Boats 
are frequently cast into this awful cavern through 
a natural arch opening to the sea, and resem- 
bling the window of a cathedral ; above, there 
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is a revolving light placed, 130 feet high, as a 
warning to sailors. 

Starting again from Buchan Ness, and skirting the 
coast of Aberdeenshire, we pass Peterhead, famous 
for its granite, and then the bluff promontory of 
Kinnaird Head. On the top of the latter cape we 
can see a castle which is used as a lighthouse, the 
lantern being placed 120 feet above the level of 
the water. 

The shore now turns westward for about 
150 miles, and forms the southern boundary of 
the largest indentation on the coast. The line 
across this opening, from Kinnaird Head to Dun- 
cansby Head, the north-eastern point of Scotland, 
measures 150 miles. It is divided in the centre 
by a long strip of land called Tarbat Ness into 
two wide inlets — Moray Firth on the south, and 
Dornoch Firth on the north. The former name, 
however, is sometimes taken to include the whole 
gulf, and the Dornoch Firth is regarded as an 
opening in the Moray Firth. The latter is again 
divided into two smaller firths, those of Cromarty 
and Inverness, each of which is a watery valley 
hedged in by hills. At the end of Inverness Firth, 
again, Beauly Basin runs still farther into the 
land. 

As we turn the north-eastern corner of the 
land round Duncansby Head, and proceed in a 
westerly direction for about 20 miles, we come 
to Dunnet Head, the most northern point of 
Great Britain. Here we are in the Pentland 
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Firth, a stonny channel about eight miles wide. 
This strait, which divides the mainland of Scotland 
from the Orkney Isles, contains several small islets, 
that break the force of the tide and turn strong 
currents in various directions. These changing 
currents render the passage of the Firth dangerous 
to vessels with heavy cargoes, especially when a 
fresh wind is blowing. 



re-lieved' re-volv'-ingf e-spe'-ci-al-ly 

cur'-rent prin'-clp-al in-dent-a'-tion 



LiEARN. 

From the Tay to Dunnet Head the following are the 
chief— 

1. Capes. — Buchan Kess, Kinnaird Head^ Ta/rlat Ness, 
Buncanshy Seady Dunnet Head. 

2. Bivers. — I^orth and South Usk, Dee, Spey, Findhorn, 

3. Firths. — Moray Firths Dornoch Firth, Inverness 
Firthy Cromarty Firth. 

4. Islands. — Orkneys and Shetlands, 

5. Towns. — Arbroath, Montrose, Stonehaven, Aberdeen, 
Peterhead, Inverness, 



LESSON V. 

THE COAST LINE.— DUNNET HEAD TO THE SOLWAY 

FIRTH. 

Scotland on the north has very few inlets, and 
Thurso is the only town of importance on the 
north coast. Cape Wrath, at the north-western 
comer, is a mass of hard rock, having at its sum- 
mit a tall lighthouse. From this headland we shall 
pursue our journey southward to the most soM^Jciersi 

c 
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point of Scotland — the Mull of Galloway. You will 
probably wonder what is the meaning of the word 
" Mull ; '* "^ it means simply a bare or bald headland. 

We shall find on our journey that the western 
coast differs from the eastern one in being eaten 
into by the sea, and being pierced by numerous 
narrow inlets stretching inland for many miles. 
The edge of the western side of Scotland is so ragged 
that on a map it appears as though hundreds of 
fingers of various lengths were pointing into tlie 
sea. The openings into the rocky shore, many erf 
them very deep, are, with few exceptions, caJled 
" lochs." You remember that those on the eastsffi^ 
side are termed '' firths," which is a similar naarie 
to that used for openings of the sea by the peo^fe 
who invaded Scotland on the eastern side. Tj^ 
will help you to understand why they are calitiil 
"lochs" on the western side; it is because '^fee 
Gaels who came from Ireland to this side .of 
Scotland apply that name to openings of the sea^ 
and so it has become a part of the language 
common to Western Scotland. 

There are about 300 islands lying off the 
western shores, of which 86 are inhabited. 
These islands are called the Hebrides, or the 
" Western Isles/' the isles lying west of the 
mainland. These islands are not all in one 
cluster, but in two separate groups, the group 
nearest to the main shore being known as 

* It is the same word as the Welsh " MoeV* — mother, applied to 
mountains, as e,^, Moel Yama. 
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the Inner Hebrides, and the other one farther 
away as the Outer Hebrides. The isles forming 
the Inner group are scattered, but those of the 
Outer group run in a continuous line. They may 
once have formed one island nbout 180 miles 




long, and from 10 to 30 miles wide. Indeed, this 
is suggested by the name of Long Island, which is 
often pven to the whole of the Outer Hebrides. 
This group has an area of about 3,200 square 
miles. T^e extreme point at the north is called 
the Butt of Lewis, being the butt end o5 iV\e \^<i ?i1 
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Lewis ; and the small islet at the southern end of 
the group is known asBarra Isle, from which the sur- 
rounding islets take the name of the Barra Group. 

Lying closer to the mainland, the Inner Hebrides 
include a number of groups of islands more scat- 
tered than those of Long Island, and which almost 
join the main shore. These islands are themselves as 
ragged on the western sides as the mainland itself ; 
indeed, all the land, whetherconsistingof islands or 
main shore, which faces the Atlantic, is jagged by 
the force of the ocean waves. Among the isles of 
chief interest are those of Staffa and lona (about 
7 miles apart), near to the Island of Mull. Staffii 
is only 1^ miles round, but is famous for strange 
natural caverns in its cliffs. The chief one, 
known as Fingal's Cave, is 227 feet long, and 65 
feet high at the entrance, the roof being supported 
by pillars of rock. lona is three miles long, and one 
mile broad, and is noted for its ruins of ancient 
religious buildings, and the tombs of forty-eight 
Scottish kings, four kings of Ireland, eight monarchs 
of Norway, and one king of France. It was in this 
Isle of lona that early preachers of the gospel found 
a home. They came over from Ireland, and made 
lona a centre from which they sent teachers amongst 
the Scots and Picts, and also the northern English. 

The waterwav between the two Hebrides con- 
sists of the Minch in the northern part — a channel 
about 60 to 70 miles wide ; and farther south 
of the Little Minch, which divides Long Island 
from the Isle of Skye, noted for the grandeur of 
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its mountains. The Gulf of the Hebrides — a wide 
gulf dividing some of the groups in the Inner 
Hebrides — makes a large curve in the main shore, 

and runs up into Sleat Sound. The Atlantic Ocean 
spreads into the Firth of Lome, dividing the Isle 
of Mull from the Isles of Islay and Jura, and still 
farther south flows into the Sound of Jura. 

The North Channel (north of the Irish Sea) 



mH^^V \.' rfwJ^B^I iflsS'^l 



divides the north-east ot Ireland from the south- 
west of Scotland. In its narrowest part it measures 
about twelve miles across. Striking eastward from 
the MuU of Galloway — the most southern point of 
Scotland — we proceed into the Solway Firth, which 
stretches a longdistance inland between Scotland 
andHnglaud. 
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There are numerous " sounds " and ** lochs " on 
various parts of the western coast, but only three 
openings taking the name of ''firth;" those of 
Lome, Clyde, and Solway. Although Scotland is 
about one-half less' than England and Wales, its 
western edge has so many indentations that the 
coast line measures in all about 2,500 miles. 



Learn. 

From Dunnet Head to the Solway Firth the following 
are the chief — 

1. Capes. — Cape Wrath, Ardnamurchan Point, MuU of 
Cantyre, Mull of Galloway. 

2. Elver. — Clyde, 

3. Bays, &c. — Gulf of the Hehrides, Firth of Lome, 
Loch Linnhe, Loch Fyne, Firth of Clyde, Luce Bay, 
Wigtown Bay, Solway Firth, 

4. Islands. — Outer Helrides {Lewis, North Utst, 
Benhecula, South Hist, Barra) ; Inner Hebrides {Skye, 
Bum, Coll, Tiree, Mull, Jura, Islay) ; Arran. 



LESSON VI. 

SURFACE.— I. 

Scotland, unlike England with its broad plains 
and gently flowing streams, is crowded with stem 
hills and mountains, deep glens, and swift torrents. 

About three-fourths of the surface of the country 
consists of barren mountains and hills and bleak 
moors, leaving only one-quarter capable of produc- 
ing food for man and beast. 

Part of Scotland is called the " Highlands," and 
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part the " Lowlands." These names express the fact 
that one portion is higher than the other ; and as 
the land slopes upward from south to north, the 
northern portion of the land is called the High- 
lands, and the southern the Lowlands. But the 
surface of Scotland, although generally rising as 
we proceed northward, is not a single slope : it is 
a series of mountains and hills in chains or groups, 
wide valleys, broad straths or plains, deep glens 
and gorges, extensive lakes, numerous streams, 
and swift mountain torrents. Even the Low- 
lands have their heights, and the Highlands their 
valleys. 

The Southern Highlands consist mainly of a 
grand system of hills called the Grampians, which 
stretch for a distance of 150 miles across the 
middle of the country in a slanting direction from 
the south-west to the north-east. 

The Grampians are not a single chain of hills — 
they send out various arms or ranges, which 
spread like the veins of a leaf, having deep valleys 
with rapid streams between them. There are 
many groups of hills, too, which stand like offsets 
from the main chain ; but even the valleys around 
are higher above the level of the sea than are 
some of the hills in the Lowlands. 

Besides the natural division into Highlands and 
Lowlands by the Grampian ranges, Scotland may 
also be divided into three parts — Southern, 
Central, and Northern. This plan of dividing 
the country is made simple by the existence of two 
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canals across the land — one in the Lowlands 
from the Firth of Clyde on the west to the Firth 
of Forth on the east ; and one in the Highlands 
from sea to sea — from Loch Linnhe on the west 
to the Firth of Moray on the east. Between these 
two canals, the land — with the Grampian Mountains 
stretching through it andalmost across it — is known 




as Central Scotland hcing the middle part. North- 
ward of the Caledonian Canal* — the one ex- 
tending from Loch Linnhe to Moray Firth, along 
a deep glen — the country is called Northern Scot- 
land. Southward of the Forth and Clyde Canal 
the land is known as Southern Scotland. Northern 
Scotland is the northern part of the Highlands ; 
* Caledonia i» ikit ancient name of Scotland. 
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Southern Scotland is the southern part of the 
Lowlands ; and Central Scotland, with the Gram- 
pians occupying the middle, spreads northward 
into the Highlands, and southward into the Low- 
lands. 

If the hills of each of these three divisions 
could be planed down to fill up the valleys, there 
would be three shelves of country, the northern 
being the highest, the central forming the middle 
shelf, and the southern the lowest ; but even the 
lowest would stand higher than England. 



Learn. 

Ilie mrface of Scotland is mountainous. The mountainous 
parts of the centre and north are called Highlands. The 
Lowlands a/re in the centre and south. 

Scotland is divided into Northern, Central, and Southern 
hy the Caledonian Canal, and the Great Canal joining the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde, 

The Grampians a/re in Central Scotland. 



LESSON VIL 

SURFACE.— II. 

Although Southern Scotland includes more than 
half of the Lowlands, it abounds in hills more than 
2,000 feet high. But these hills have nearly all 
rounded backs, which grow grass to their summits, 
and thus provide pasture for cattle and sheep. 
Besides the Cheviot Hills, which form part of the 
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southern border, dividing Scotland from England, 
there is a zigzag range extending in a general 
direction from east to west, consisting of the Moffat 
Hills and the Lowther (or Lead) Hills. There is 
also a continuous chain stretching from the coast 
north of St. Abb's Head on the east, almost to the 
river Clyde on the west. These are the Lammer- 
muirs, Moorfoots, and Pentlands. Mount Broadlaw 
(2,741 feet), in Peebles, is the highest summit in 
the south of Scotland, 

Between these ranges and groups of hills there 
are broad plains and valleys covered with highly 
cultivated farms. In some parts, however, farm- 
ing gives way to coal-mining. This is the case 
along part of the Firth of Clyde, also on the banks 
of the river Clyde (about Glasgow), and over a 
small patch adjoining the Firth of Forth. 

Throughout Southern Scotland the pastoral 
valleys that lie between the higher grounds, and 
have rivers flowing along them, are known by the 
term dales. Amongst these are Tweeddale (the dale 
in which flows the river Tweed), Eskdale (the 
dale having the Esk running through it), Annan- 
dale (the valley containing the river Annan), 
Teviotdale (the dale of the Teviot), and Clydesdale 
(the dale of the Clyde). The word dale is the 
same as the daals of Norway and the thai of 
Germany, which reminds us of the Saxons and 
Northmen having invaded and dwelt in Southern 
Scotland in former times. 

Central Scotland, being situated between Southern 
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and Northern Scotland, shares many of the advan- 
tages afforded by each of them. The southern 
portion of Central Scotland abounds, as much as 
Southern Scotland does, in rich pasture and &rm 
lands, valuable minerals, and the means of conduct- 
ing profitable trades and industries. Its northern 
portion possesses grand scenery, and is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful and attractive division of the 
country. 

Central Scotland is, as we have seen, divided by 
water channels, partly natural and partly artificial, 
from both Northern and Southern Scotland. It has 
the North Sea on the eastern coast, and the 
different inlets from the Atlantic on the western. 

The whole of the division stands high ; it slopes 
upward in a north-western direction. Its great 
feature is the Grampian group of moimtains. The 
root of this system of mountains is Ben Cruachan, 
3,670 feet high, from which various ranges spread 
out like a fan to the north-east, and the nearer 
they lie to the western side the higher do they 
stand, which shows how the land slopes upward 
in a western direction. There are several groups 
on the western side rising over 4,000 feet ; the 
loftiest, Ben Nevis, reaches 4,406 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is the highest mountain in 
the whole of Great Britain. The ranges and groups 
towards the north-east, although lower in general 
than those on the north-west, have heights of 
more than 3,000 feet, and some of them over 
4,000. 
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Many of these mouDtains have their names pre- 
fixed by the word "Ben" — as Ben Nevis, Ben 
More ("Great Mountain"), Ben Cruachan, Ben 
Lomond, &c. The word " Ben " has the some 
meaning as the word " Pen " — a head, or height 
The prefix is seldom appUed to the names of moun- 
tains where the Anglo-Saxon race prevailed, south 




of the Grampians ; and its frequent use is one of 
the signs which go to show that the Anglo-Saxons 
never forced their way to any great extent among 
the dwellers on these rugged heights. 

In the southern part of Central Scotland the 
finest farming land exists, the most productive 
coal and mineral mines are found, and the most 
profitable trades are carried on. 
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Leabn. 

The chief mountain ranges of Southern Scotland a/re : — 
Cheviot Hills, Moffat, and Lowther HUls, and the Lam- 
memmir, Moorfoot, and Fentland HUls. Mount Broad- 
law {2,741 feet) is the highest point of Southern Scotland. 

The Grampians stretch from south-west to north-east in 
Central Scotland, The chief heights a/re: — Ben Nevis 
(4,406 /<?«^), the highest mountain in Great Britain ; Ben 
Macdhui, Ben More, Ben Cruaclian, Ben Lomond, and 
Caimgorm. 



LESSON VIII. 

SURFACE.— in. 



The plains of Central Scotland were the scenes 
of many of the more important events of Scottish 
history. Near Bannockbum, in Stirlingshire, the 
famous battle between Kobert Bruce and Edward II. 
was fought in 1314. The castle of Stirling has 
often sustained the longest sieges recorded in 
Scotch annals. 

A little to the north of this battle-ground, and 
within the border of the next county, Perthshire, 
north of the river Forth, stands a wild and pic- 
turesque mountain pass known as the Trosachs, 
lying between two beautiful lakes, Lochs Katrine 
and Achray. These lakes are much visited 
by tourists, on account of Sir Walter Scott having 
made them the scene of many of the adventures 
described in his poem, " The Lady of the Lake." 

Towards the north-east there arc mountains 
called the Sidlaw Hills, among which is the remaik- 
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able hill of Dunsinane, noticed in Shakspeare's 
tragedy of Macbeth — 

"Macbeth shall nevec Tanqaiahed be until 
Great Bimam wood to high Dnnainaae Hill 
Shall come ugainat him." 

Between this range of hills and the extended 




range of the Grampians towards the east coast, 
there is a broad and fertile belt of land, dotted 
with Tillages and farms, and extending over an area 
of 90 miles in length, and 16 miles in breadth at 
its widest part. Although known by various names 
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in diflferent parts, the whole district is called 
" Strathmore," Strath meaning " valley," and more 
meaning "great." Many of the vales are called 
" straths," as Strathspey, the vale along the river 
Spey ; and several of the plains are called carses, 
as the Carse of Gowrie. These names have the 
same meaning as the word dale in Southern Scot- 
land, but they tell of the lordship of the Gaelic 
race, while the word dale again shows the Saxons 
to have dwelt in the south. 

On the farther side of the Grampian range, and 
at a distance of 43 miles from Aberdeen, in a roman- 
tic district, on the banks of the river Dee, is Balmoral 
Castle, the Highland residence of Queen Victoria. 

Westward we find the county of Inverness, 
through which the great glen, ''Glenmore," stretches 
from one side of the land to the other. As we 
approach that glen among the wild heights which 
skirt the western side of Central Scotland, the 
plough is seldom seen, for the rocky soil is poor, 
and mostly covered with heath. The farm- 
ing consists mainly in attending to black and 
hardy cattle and sheep, chiefly the former. At the 
very northern end, about the Moray Firth, where 
the soil is lower as it slopes to the sea, a little wheat 
is grown, but the grain crops are mostly oats. 

On Inverness Firth, opening out of Moray Firth, 
is the town of Inverness, the capital of the county 
of that name. It stands on a " ness " at the 
" inver " (or mouth) of the firth. To the east lies 
a wide heath called CuUoden Moor, on which the 
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Duke of Cumberland gained a decisive victory over 
the Highlanders in 1746, in their attempt to re- 
store the Stuart dynasty to the throne. 

The mountains and forests are inhabited by 
herds of red deer, the Alpine and common hare, 
and other game. Eagles, hawks, and owls are 
found ; also black game, grouse, woodcocks, and 
other hardy birds. The moors afford grazing 
ground for cattle ; and on the coasts fishermen 
lead a busv, but somewhat hard life, for the shore 
is bleak and dreary, and is much exposed to 
the north and east winds. 

The surface of the northern division of Scotland 
is rugged and wild. Its chief features are 
lofty mountains, some of them, as Ben Attow, 
4,000 feet above the sea, rough table-lands, lochs, 
barren moors, and morasses. It is said that not 
more than one-twentieth part of the whole region 
is level. In such a wild land there are no means 
of living, except in the poorest manner. A few 
shepherds dwell in huts very distant from one 
another, and lead a lonely life in watching and 
tending flocks which wander from moor to moor 
in search of the scanty herbage. 

Kanges of hills stretch nearly the whole length 
of the land, from Loch Linnhe at the southern end 
to a point east of Cape Wrath. Mountains stand 
in groups in various parts, and deep glens and 
lochs lie among them. The hollow places are mostly 
called glens in this northern region — not straths, 
as in Central Scotland, nor dales, as in the south. 
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Wick, in the county of Caithness, nearly at the 
north-eastern point of the coast, is the principal 
town, and the head-quarters of herring fishing for 
all Scotland. In the same county, on the northern 
coast, stands Thurso, the most northerly town on 
the mainland of Great Britain. 



Learx. 

South of the Grampians^ in Central Scotland^ are the Sid- 
law Hills, Ochil Hills, and Gampsie Fells. 

The Northern division of Scotland consists of high moor' 
lands, rough table-lands, and rugged mountains. 

The chief height is Ben Attow, 4,000/^^^. 



LESSON IX. 

WATER SYSTEM.^ZOTFZANDS. 

Nearly three-fourths of the " Lowlands " aro 
drained by two rivers — the Tweed and the Clyde ; 
and a large part of the remaining one-fourth by 
two other rivers — the Forth and the Tay. The 
north-Avestern side of the Lowlands being high and 
rocky — really the beginning of the Grampian sys- 
tem of mountains — the land has a general slope 
towards the south-east, and much of the water is 
shed in the latter direction to the North Sea. 
There is only a single stream of importance, the 
Clyde, that finds its way to the western side. 

Towards the south-eastern end of Scotland 
there is a broad and rich valley, measuring in 
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some places 40 miles across. This vale is fenced 
off from the northern end of England by the 
chain of hills called the Cheviots, and is further 
fringed on the west by the curved line of Moffat 
Hills, which curls inwards for many miles towards 
the north, and so makes a curve of mountain land 
of horse-shoe shape, with a deep hollow enclosed. 
On the northern side the valley is enclosed by 
three long and high chains known as the Lam- 
mermuir, the Moorfoot, and the Pentland Hills. 
The Tweed rises in Hartfell. It has its source 
in a fountain, called Tweed's Well, which springs 
out of the side of the hilly rock known as Tweed's 
Cross, about 1,500 feet above the sea-level. 
It flows down the hollow of the basin, fringed 
by the great chains already mentioned, bearing 
away to the North Sea all the rain and snow w^hich 
fall on their grassy slopes. 

The dale in which the Tweed flows takes the 
name of *'Tweed(lale," and is noted in many 
parts for beautiful scenerj^ The river runs a 
course of 95 miles, descends 1,500 feet, and drains 
an area of 1,870 square miles before mingling its 
waters with those of the North Sea at Berwick-on- 
Tweed. On either side of the river the hills throw 
long arms forward, and the water finds its way 
down their sides into the vales between, making 
small streams which flow into the Tweed. Among 
these tributaries are the Yarrow, the Esk, and the 
Teviot, on the southern bank of the Tweed ; and 
on the northern the Leader (or Lauder), the 
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Whiteadder, and the Blackadder. The Tweed 
is noted for its salmon, large quantities of which 
are sent from Berwick. 

In a triangular hollow formed by the Queens- 
berry Hills, the Hartfell group, and the Lowther 
or Lead Hills, the river Clyde has its source, at a 
height of 1,400 feet above the sea, and only a 
few miles from the fountain which forms the 
beginning of the Tweed. The two streams flow 
nearly side by side, divided by a range of hills, for 
about 40 miles, until they find a downward course 
in opposite ways — the Tweed turning to the east, 
and the Clyde to the north-west. 

The Clyde moves slowly round the base of the 
Tinto Hills, and bears westward until it is joined 
by Douglas Water, which doubles its bulk. For 
a distance of eight miles, along the margin of the 
parish of Lanark, the river rushes over a series 
of ledges of rock from 30 to 84 feet deep. These 
beautiful cataracts, known as the Falls of the 
Clyde, have a descent, from first to last, of 230 
feet. 

After leaving the Falls the river rolls through a 
rich country, shaded with orchards and forest 
scenery, till it glides into the city of Glasgow, where 
it puts on a business aspect. Here it becomes 
navigable for ships, and bears on its bosom swarms 
of every kind of craft. Just where Campsie Fells 
send their long arms towards the river on the 
northern bank, the stream passes Bowling Bay, the 
entrance to the Forth and Clyde Canal, which cuts 
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a way eastward to the Firth of Forth, and enables 
vessels to cross irom the west to the east coast The 
Clyde measures 100 miles from its source to where 
it washes the Island of Bute, and it draws away the 
water from an area measuring 1,580 square miles. 




There are two other rivers which drain the 
northern portion of the "Lowlands," viz. the 
Forth and the Tay, both flowing eastward to the 
North Sea. The Forth has its birth on the side of Ben 
Lomond, and races eastward down the vale which 
lies between the Trosachs and the Campsie Hills. 
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The stream winds in a graceful way, making ser- 
pentine sweeps, curves, and crescents, sometimes 
almost complete circles, which are called "links." 
The windings are so numerous that although 
the valley through which the Forth flows is not 
more than 100 miles long, the stream itself 
measures at least 180 miles from its source to the 
Firth. In the latter there are many islets (scarcely 
large enough to rank as islands), on some of which 
lighthouses are placed. They each bear the name 
of " Inch " — such as Inchcolm, Inchkeith, &c. : the 
term ** Inch " means an island. 

Among the deep ravines that separate various 
chains of hills at the western side of the Gram- 
pians there are lakes and streams formed by the 
watershed from the slopes. One of these, a beau- 
tiful lake 1 5 miles long, and from one mile to two 
miles broad, is called Loch Tay, which has been fed 
by the stream from another lake (Loch Dochart). 
At the lower end of Loch Tay the water rolls 
away in a winding stream, called the river Tay, 
As it dances along, the streams sent from other 
lakes in the deep recesses of the mountains join 
company with the Tay, and swell its volume to a 
width of three miles as it flows through the Carse of 
Gowrie. This river carries to the sea more water 
than is given up by any other river in Scotland. 



be-gin'-ning tri-an'-gru-lar nav'-i-ga-ble 

im-port'-ance cat'-a-ract ser'-pent-liiQ 
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Leabk. 

The principal rivers of the Lowlands are the Tweed, with 
its tributaries, Yarrow, Esk, and Teviot on the right hank, 
and the Lauder, Wliiteadder, and Blackadder on the left 
hank ; and the Clyde, Forth, and Tay. 

TTie Annan and Nith run through beautiful dales into the 
Solway Firth, 

The Ayr pours its waters into the Firth of Clyde. 



LESSON X. 

WATER SYSTEM.— JT/(yBX^iVi)-S'. 

Large rivers in the '' Highlands '* are few, the 
chief ones being the Dee, the Spey, and the Find- 
horn. The Dee rises in a fork made by two chains 
of mountains in the Cairngorm group, 4,060 feet 
high. It flows past Braemar, a district in the 
Forest of Mar. "Brae" means " slope," "^ and 
thus Braemar means the slopes or sides of the 
hills of Mar. In its early course the Dee flows 
over shelving rocks, and makes a series of cascades, 
the chief one called the Linns (or Falls) of Dee, 
having a descent of more than 30 feet. There is 
also some wild scenery round Balmoral, the High- 
land residence of the Queen, 60 miles from the 
mouth of the river. In its lower course the 
scenery is somewhat tame : the hills on either 
side are rounded and covered with heather, and 

* One of Bums' 8 most pathetic songs, " Ye Banks an* Braea o' 
bonny Doon," refers to the banks and slopes of rising ground in 
Ayrshire, on the margin of the river Doon. 
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the haughs (small and low meadows) are narrow 
and meagre until we reach the last five or six miles. 

The Spey and the Findhom are rapid streams 
flowing northward from the Grampians ; but 
neither these, nor the Dee, nor any streams north 
of the Grampians are of much use for trading 
purposes. 

Along the extreme north, and the whole of the 
western side until we reach the Clyde towards the 
south-west, the water system consists mostly of 
lakes, called lochs. There are here and there 
rapid streams descending to the sea from the long 
chain of hills which skirt the western shore ; but 
these streams are very short, and, as they fall from 
a great height, they are swift and often leap in 
cascades. 

There being no long valleys in the north-western 
region, but only deep glens, the water forms pools or 
lakes. Some of these lakes or lochs give off their 
water through a deep rift or gorge in the rocks, 
and thus form streams. The lochs that lie 
among the mountains must not be confused with 
the wide openings of the sea into the land which 
are also called lochs. The inland lochs are lakes 
of fresh water ; those of the coast are of salt 
water, and are really "firths," or ''friths," under 
another name. 

The largest, and one of the most charming and 
picturesque fresh-water lakes is Loch Lomond, about 
sixteen miles from Glasgow. It measures twenty 
miles in length, and about eight miles in breadth 
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in its widest part. Several well-wooded islands 
are dotted over its southern part. 

One of the largest of the coast lochs is that 
called Linnhe, between the Isle of Mull and the 
mainland, whose long arm forms one end of the 
great Caledonian Canal, while Moray Firth, on the 
east coast, forms the other one. From Loeh Linnhe 




to Moray Firth, from sea to sea, there is a great 
glen called Glenmore. As before mentioned, the 
name tells its oivn tale, for " more " means " great," 
and Glenmore means " great glen." About fifty 
years ago the glen was made even along its bed, 
and the sea let in at each end to form a canal, 
68 miles long, in which twenty-eight locks were 
made, each wide enough to pass a 32-gun frigate. 
By this great water-way vessels of 300 tons burden 
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can pass from one coast to the other without having 
to go round the northern end of the country. 

Thus the river system of Scotland, through the 
slope of the land downward to the south-east, is 
such as to send nearly all the waters into the North 
Sea. As we have said, there is only one important 
river — the Clyde — discharged to the west. Below 
the Clyde the streams are short and of little 
account, as they are merely the drainage from the 
slopes of a long series of hills which stand not far 
from the Solwav Firth. 

Both '* firth" and *'loch" have much the same 
meaning as " estuary," which name is applied to 
the broad openings of English rivers. 

re'-sid-ence heath'-er dis-chargred 

de'Hscend'-inflT cas'-cades con-fused' 



Learn. 

The Dee, Spey, and Findhom are the chief rivers of the 
Highlands, 

The chief coast lochs are Loch Broom, Loch Sunart, 
Loch Linnhe, Loch Long, and Loch Fyne. 

The principal inland lochs or lakes are Loch Lomond, 
Loch Tay, Loch Katrine, Loch Ness, Loch Maree, Loch 
Awe, Loch Earn, and Loch Leven. 



LESSON XI. 

SOIL.— AGRICULTURE.—FISHING. 

" Land of brown heath and shaggy wood " is 
the poet's description of a country which has two- 
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thirds of its surface covered with heather, stunted 
shrubs, barren moors, and wild forests. 

Nearly the whole of the '* Highlands '' is uncul- 
tivated. Many of the mountains are covered with 
pine forests. Pines grow on poor land, but the 
oak and other hard-wooded trees require a deep 
and rich soil. Large districts in the Highlands 
derive their chief value from being let as deer 
forests for hunting purposes ; the barren moors, 
with their heather and scrubby bushes, for shoot- 
ing ; and the grassy moors for feeding cattle and 
sheep. The cattle are mostly a hardy breed, with 
rough and shaggy coats and long horns. Only 
around the low shores of Moray Firth (Ross- 
shire), at the north-east, is there any part of the 
Highlands devoted to agriculture. 

In those parts of the *' Lowlands," however, 
where mountains and hills do not prevail, farming 
is conducted with an amount of skill and care sur- 
passing anything shown by any other country in 
the world. As in England, the eastern portion 
is devoted largely to arable farming — that is, to the 
use of the plough, and the production of such 
crops as corn, turnips, and potatoes — and the 
western and southern parts to dairy-farming, or 
the growth of grass. The cause of this diflference 
is the same as in England : the deeper soil and the 
drier weather of the eastern counties are more 
suitable for the growth of com, whilst the moister 
climate of the western counties favours the growth 
of grass. 
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The com grown in Scotland is chiefly oats, 
with a portion of barley ; the growth of wheat is 
very limited on account of the severity of the 
climate. One county alone (Lincolnshire) in Eng- 
land reaps and threshes more wheat than all Scot- 
land and Ireland together. The districts in which 
arable farming is most conducted are the Merse of 
Berwick (the lowlands in the county of Berwick, 
near the Tweed), the Carses (or low, fertile tracts) 
of Falkirk, Stirling, and Gowrie, the Lothians, and 
the great vale of Strathmore. The dairy counties 
devoted to grass stretch over the whole of the west 
and south-west parts of the Lowlands. 

The chief " fisheries '* of Scotland are on the 
east coast, at all the harbours from Berwick-on- 
Tweed, at the south-east, to Wick, at the north- 
east. Berwick exports a large quantity of salmon ; 
Aberdeen both salmon and haddock, Findon 
(near Aberdeen) supplies the Findon (pronounced 
Finnon) haddock, and Wick carries on a large 
trade in herring curing. On the west coast. Loch 
Fyne, a long inlet stretching into the middle of 
Argyleshire, is a famous place for herHngs, almost 
as much so as Yarmouth, in England. All the 
rivers and ports, on both the mainland and islands, 
furnish fish of some kind, including salmon, cod, 
ling, and haddock ; and in the Firth of Forth 
oysters are found in abundance. The fisheries 
employ about 11,000 boats and 50,000 men and 
boys, far more than are so employed in England 
and Wales. In fact, fishing is one of the leading 
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industries of Scotland ; the salmon alone are worth 
£150,000 a year. 

de-scrip'-tion a'-grri-cul-ture in'dus-tries 

diT-fer-ence cul'-ti-vat-ed in-clud'-ing 



Learn. 
The chief arable farming districts are the Merse of 
Berwick, and the Carses of Falkirk, Stirling, and Gow- 
rie, the Lothians, and the Vale of Strathmore. 

The counties south and west of the Lowlands are the chief 
dairy counties, 

Aberdeen exports salmon and haddoch. Findon exports 
haddock, and Wick herrings. Loch Fyne is the most noted 
loch on the coast of Scotland for herrings. 



LESSON XII. 

MINING AND MINERALS. 

The chief *' minerals " found in Scotland are 
coal, iron, lead, granite, roofing slate, building 
stone, and paving stone ; and, as in England, coal 
is the principal of these. Although there are four 
coal-fields in the country, they all lie in the great 
yalley that stretches across the middle of the 
Lowlands, having the Firth of Clyde at the 
western end and the Firth of Forth at the eastern 
end. 

Of these four coal-fields, there is one on each 
coast, and there are two about the middle of the 
valley, but they spread into eight counties. On 
the western coast there is a large coal-field in the 
counties of Ayr and Dumfries. A good deal of coal 
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is shipped from Troon for Ireland, which lies 
close to this part of Scotland. The coal-field 
on the southern shore of the Firth of Forth 
is a very small one, although it lies in two 
counties — those of Edinburgh and Haddington. 
The really great coal basin lies in the middle, and 
consists of two fields, over one of which stretches 
the Forth and Gyde Canal. The largest of all the 




four is the one around Glasgow, in the county of 
T^anark, with an arm stretched northward into the 
county of Stirling. The other field is known as 
the Fifeshire basin, which occupies a large part of 
the counties of Fife and Clackmannan. 

If a line were drawn through the centre of the 
Lanark basin, that is, from north to south through 
the coal valley, we should find 230 coal pits on the 
western side, and 304 on the eastern side, or S34 
in alL The produce amounts in a single year to 
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nearly 20,000,000 tons. The production is small 
compared with that of England and Wales ; but it 
should be borne in mind that the whole popula- 
tion of Scotland is hardly greater than that of 
London. Scotland has 534 coal mines, while 
England and Wales have 3,184, or about six times 
the former ; it has 4 coal-fields, while England 
has 1 4 large ones and a few smaller ones ; and the 
produce of Scotland is only about one-sixth of the 
quantity raised in Southern Britain. 

As a rule, iron ore is found where coal exists, 
and this is the case in Scotland as in England. 
The total yield of iron ore in a single year is over 
3,000,000 tons, or about one-fourth of the 
quantity obtained in England and Wales, and the 
number of mines is 127, as compared with 344, or 
more than one-third. 

Lead is found in only two parts of Scotland — 
the chief one being among the Lowther (or Lead) 
Hills, near the foot of which rises the river Clyde. 
About 4,300 tons of lead ore are raised, from 
which 2,800 tons of lead and over 14,000 ounces 
of silver are obtained. This quantity is about 
one-seventeenth of that produced in South Britain. 

Scotland has some splendid granite rocks along 
the eastern coast, in the county of Aberdeen ; on 
the western coast, in the Isles of Mull and Arran ; 
and on the south, at Dalbeattie, near the margin of 
the Solway Firth. This fine hard stone is largely 
used in public buildings and for monuments, that 
from the Isle of Mull being the finest. Roofing 
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slate is quarried in Argyleshire, on the western 
coast. Building atone {freestone) abounds in many 
parts of the. country. On account of the abundance 
of stone and the absence of clay the houses of Scot- 
land are chiefly built of stone, while those of 
England (where clay abounds) are mostly of brick. 

Learn. 

The chief coal-fields are the Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, 
Pifeshire, and that 0/ Edinburgh and Haddington. 
The Lanark and Ayr coal-fields also yield iron. 
Lead is obtained principally from the Lowther Hills. 
Aberdeenshire is noted for granite. 



LESSON XIII. 

MANUFACTURES. 



With few exceptions, the *' manufactures " of 
Scotland are to be found where the coal and iron 
exist. The makers of steam-engines, of iron and 
steel-plated ships, and all kinds of machines, re- 
quire large quantities of coal. They, therefore, 
carry on their industries where coal and iron are 
found. Factories in which linen Ls spun and 
woven, where woollen cloth and shawls are made, 
require abundance of coal to produce steam for 
driving their machinery. It is cheaper to bring 
their linen, cotton, and wool, and other raw goods 
to the coal-fields to be worked into articles for use, 
than to remove large quantities of coal to the dis- 
tricts where the raw materials are obtained. 

The largest coal-field being around Glasgow, 
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about midway between the Firth of Clyde and the 
Firth of Forth, the greater portion of the industries 
are carried on there. Glasgow, from its large 
coal-field, and its favoured position on the river 
Clyde, with deep water, being well sheltered from 
sea-storms, and having a good outlet for vessels, 
has become the greatest industrial centre in the 
country. This city builds more iron ships than 
any place in the world — on an average 200 ships 
a year, with a tonnage of 200,000 tons. Besides 
ships, the works in iron, such as engines, bridges, 
and large machines, are so vast in amount and of 
such importance that they have no small share in 
making Great Britain rank as the greatest manu- 
facturing country in the world. 

Cotton is imported largely into Glasgow, where 
it is sold in a raw state to the cotton-spinners of 
Scotland, as it is in Liverpool to those of England. 
Paisley, near to Glasgow, is noted for its manu- 
facture of cotton thread and cotton shawls. The 
tvoollen trade is more extensive on the shores 
of the Firth of Forth; that side of the country 
being nearest to Germany, whence a great deal 
of wool is imported. But these trades are not con- 
fined to the coast, either east or west ; still they 
cluster largely round the ports at which the raw 
material is landed. Galashiels, on the bank of the 
Tweed, and Hawick, on the Teviot, in the south- 
east of the country, are the principal towns of Scot- 
land for woollen goods. 

One of the larger industries of Scotland is that 
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of spinning flax and weaving liTien. This trade is 
conducted to a great extent on the eastern side, 
and as far inland as the centre, but not largely on 
the western side. Scotland, although having a very- 
much smaller population than England, possesses 
265,000 spindles in linen factories, while England 
has only 191,000. Dundee is the chief town in the 
linen trade, and shares with Arbroath, north of the 
Firth of Tay, the chief manufacture of canvas and 
cordage from heTrfp and jute. Semp is a coarse 
fibre grown largely in Russia, India, and New 
Zealand, whence it is imported to Dundee to 
be made into ropes and cordage, and tarpaulin 
canvas. Jute is a fine kind of fibre grown 
largely in India, and sent here to be made into 
canvas and sacking, sail-cloth and bags. An 
enormous trade in spinning and weaving jute is 
carried on in Dundee, the process being similar to 
that of spinning flax for linen, although of a coarser 
and rougher nature. About 3G,000 persons are 
employed in 117 jute factories of the United 
Kingdom, of whom Dundee employs the larger 
portion, besides 5,000 people in 58 hemp 
factories. 

A dlk trade is conducted around the Glasgow 
district ; also paper-making , glass-making, carpet- 
weaving, soap-boiling, boot-making, sugar-refining, 
hrewvng, and whisky-distilling, Edinburgh, the 
metropolis, which grew up originally under the 
protecting walls of its castle, is not a manufacturing 
town* It derives its importance mainly from its 
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old renown, also from the law courts, university, 
and schools. 



marchinea' re-ceiv'-er xne-tro'-pol-is 

en'-gines fac'-tor-ies tar-paul'-in 



Leabn. 

Olasgow is the great manufacturing town in Scotland, 
Cotton, woollen, linen, and sUk, goods are made, a^o paper 
and glass. Glasgow is also noted for ship-building and for 
its engines and machines. 

Woollen goods are made at Galashiels and Hawick. 
Dundee has the chief linen trade y as well as the manufacture 
of articles from hemp atw^ jute. 

Paisley is rioted for cotton-thread and shawls. 



LESSON XIV. 

CLIMATE.— POPULATION.— GOVERNMENT.-POLI- 

TICAL DIVISIONS. 

The climate of Scotland varies much in dif- 
ferent localities. The western parts of the High- 
lands, being very high, arrest the moist winds that 
come from the broad Atlantic, and the cold hills 
chill the vapours, converting them into rain. Most 
of the rain thus falls in the west before the winds 
can carry the clouds across to the] eastern side 
of the country. The winds that blow over 
the North Sea on to the eastern shores come 
from the cold regions of Germany and Russia, and 
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appear to be dry and parched, as they blow from 
colder to warmer districts. The east and north-east 
winds actually rob the air of moisture, while those 
from the west bring more than they can hold. 
The result is that there is nearly twice as much 
rain on the western as on the eastern side. 

Scotland, standing higher than England, catches 
more, clouds, and has a moister climate, as well 
as a colder one. The farther we go north the 
colder it is. So cold is the northern part that 
wheat will grow only in very limited quantities, 
while oats, which are hardier, will grow in abun- 
dance. As the food that grows in a district is the 
most natural for the people who dwell there, it is 
easily understood why oatmeal (the flour made 
from oats) forms a very common article of food in 
Scotland. 

The population of Scotland — nearly 4,000,000 
— is not spread evenly over the country. The 
people are thickly clustered about the coal-fields, 
where their industries can be carried on to most 
advantage. The most populous cities and towns are 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Greenock, 
Paisley, Leith, Perth, and Kilmarnock, the last 
having 23,000 people, and Glasgow having about 
660,000. Large portions of the land, in the 
north-west especially, have a much thinner popu- 
lation than the least populous counties of England. 

Although the average population is about 116 
persons to each square mile, the counties are very 
uneveii in this respect. In the coal and industrial 
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districts the counties of Lanark and Renfrew 
have each nearly 900 persons within a square 
mile, Edinburgh county over 900, Clackmannan 
(the smallest county) over 500, Linlithgow about 
360, and Fife about 330. But in the High- 
lands, where the people are chiefly shepherds 
and herdsmen with their families, the houses 
are few and far apart. In the county of Inver- 
ness, which covers about 4,300 square miles, and 
stretches far on each side of the Caledonian Canal, 
there are only 21 persons to the square mile. 
And in the county of Sutherland, with an area of 
nearly 2,000 square miles, there arc not more than 
13 persons to the square mile. Taking the whole 
of the Highlands, where the means of living are 
much Umited, the population docs not average 
more than 43 persons to the square mile ; but in 
the Lowlands, richer in produce, there are 260, or 
six times as many as in the Highlands. 

Education is more widely spread in Scotland 
than in England. Parish schools were founded at 
the time of the Reformation, over three hundred 
years ago. Now a system of National Education 
exists very similar to that under School Boards in 
England and Wales. 

The Poor who are crippled or very aged are 
maintained at the expense of the rest of the 
people, as in England, but very few strong and 
able-bodied persons obtain relief 

The supreme Oovernment is that of the United 
Kingdom. Scotland sends sixty members to the 
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House of Commons, and the Scottish peers elect 
sixteen of their number to sit in the House of 
Lords to represent the nobility of their own 
country. 



Learn. 

The population of Scotland is nearly 4,000,000. 

The largest cities and towns are Glasgow — the second 
largest city in the United Kingdom — ^Edinburgli, Dimdee, 
Aberdeen, Greenock, Paisley, Leith, Perth, and £11- 
marnock. 



LESSON XV. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.— PORTS, RAILWAYS, AJSTD 

CANALS. 

The lonports from other countries to Scotland 
are chiefly cotton, flax, hemp, jute, timber, tea, 
sugar, brandy, wine, and cutlery. The Exports to 
other countries are mostly cotton and linen goods, 
sail-cloth, canvas, preserved meats, cattle, sheep, 
wool, fish, and granite. 

To receive goods from abroad, or to send away 
the products of Scotland to foreign lands, sea- 
ports are necessary. And in this land Nature has 
provided that where Man finds the best means of 
living, there shall be good ports and harbours to 
assist him in sending away the surplus produce of 
his country, and in bringing to his home luxuries 
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which the soil and climate will not permit to 
grow. 

Sea-ports are few on rocky coasts ; they abound 
most where shores are low, where long rivers open 
their mouths and spread their borders, ofifering less 
danger to ships than do the streams in the deep 
and narrow glens among the rocks. On the sea- 
coast in the Western Highlands, where there are no 
sea-ports, there is no produce for export. Barren 
lands, dismal moors, and forests of little value 
abound there. But in the Lowlands, where there 
are fertile farms and busy towns on the banks of 
rivers, the streams have their outlets where ships 
can enter and leave, bringing and carrying away 
valuable produce. 

Only three ports on the western coast are much 
used — Glasgow, Port Olasgoiu, and Greenock^ 
on the Clyde — and these lie just where they are 
most valuable, serving as an outlet for the coals 
and manufactured goods produced all along the 
rich valley of the Clyde. The southern coast, on 
the Sol way Firth, has two small ports — Wigtown 
and Kirkcudbright — which suflSce for that end of 
Scotland. The north and the north-west have no 
ports except Thurso, and there is no need of more. 
But on the east coast there are many, and also 
much need of them. The low shores about the 
Firth of Forth afford some good harbours, as do 
those of the Firth of Tay ; and both these firths 
are openings into a part of the land where indus- 
trial towns and farming valleys abound. Farther 
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northward, along the east coast, there are useful 
ports at the mouths of rivers — such as Aberdeen^ 
Peterhead, and Inverness, 

Apart from the commerce carried on with 
foreign lands, the people of Scotland require to 
trade with one another, and with England. By 
ships they may supply London and other ports, 
but they require internal means of communi- 
cation, both for personal travel and for the 
carriage of goods. For this purpose there are 
four principal lines of '' Kailway,'' stretching from 
one important place to another. 

The North British Raihvay has two chief routes, 
both leading from England to important centres in 
Scotland. One of these is called the Waverley 
route, which runs from Carlisle to Edinburgh ; that 
is, from the central part of the North of England 
to the metropolis of Scotland on the Firth of Forth. 
The other one begins at Berwick-on-Tweed, and 
skirts the east coast as far as the Firth of Forth, 
and then turns inland through Edinburgh along 
the Forth valley to Glasgow. 

The Glasgovj and Souih-Western Raihvay also 
starts from Carlisle, but takes the opposite coast, 
passing to the coal-field of Kilmarnock, on the 
Firth of Clyde, then through Paisley to Glasgow. 
Thus, while the North British reaps a trade among 
the industrial people on the south-east coast, this one 
secures all the trade along the south-west coast. 

The Caledonian Railway is likewise connected 
with England at Carlisle, from which place it 
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strikes straight through the central coal-field to 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, then through the farming 
lands of Stirling and fertile Strathmore to the port 
of Aberdeen. 

Through the more romantic portion of the 
Highlands, crossing from Perth over the Gram- 
pians, there is the Highland Railway , which has a 
terminus at Wick on the north-east coast, and 
another at Thurso in the extreme north. 

There are many " Canals " in Scotland, but most 
of them are neglected as water-ways, having been 
bought up by the railway companies, who have 
lines of railway running in the same directions. 
The longest canal is the Caledonian, which has 
been previously described. 

The great canal, which stretches from the 
north side of Glasgow to the Firth of Forth, is an 
important work, as it connects the two largest and 
busiest water-ways in the whole country, and also 
the seas on both sides. This canal is 38 miles 
long, and admits vessels of 500 tons burden. 

fo'-reigrn ne'-cess-a-ry bu'-sl-est 

oar'-ilage lux'-ur-ies in-diis'-tri-al 



Learn. 

CA/^ Exports — Cotton and linen goods; saiUcloth and 
canvas ; cattle and sheep ; wool, fish, and granite, 

ChteflmpoTtB — Itaw cotton, jute, hemp, flax, tea, sugar, 
hrandy, wine, and cutlery, 

ChiefSoxii — Glasgow, Greenock, Leithy Dundee, Aber- 
deen. 

Chief Bailways — North British, Glasgow and South- 
Western, Caledonian, and the Highland Railivay, 
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LESSON XVI.* 

COUNTIES.— THE THIRTEEN SOUTHERN COXINTIBELt 

The counties of Scotland are 33 in nmnber. 
As in England, they differ largely in size. Inver- 
ness, tlie most extensive county, contains 4,266 
square miles, while Clackmannan, the smallest^ has 
only 47 square miles — about one-third of the ana 
of Rutlandshire, the smallest county in England. 
Lanarkshire, in which Glasgow is situated, has a 
population of about 800,000 ; Edinburgh Comity 
(with the metropolis within it) has about 330,000; 
and Kinross (the least populous county) has otily 
about 7,000. Inverness-shire, the middle of 
the Highlands, is the most mountainous county; 
and Clackmannan (on the central coal-field) is the 
flattest as well as the smallest. 

There are 1 3 counties in the Southern DiviHioir, 
all in the Lowlands. They show great variety 
both in the nature of the country and the indus- 
tries followed. There is salmon fishing on the 
Tweed, in the east ; there is farming in the south 
and west. This division contains the metropolis 
of the country in its north-eastern part, and the 
great trading town of Glasgow on the north-west 
When we add the coal mines and other industries 

* This and the foUowing two lessons are ehiejly reeapituiatioti, 
t For a general description of Counties see page 7. 
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scattered along the north and north-western 
border, it will be seen that the southern divi- 
sion is the richest and most thriving portion of 
Scotland. 

Edinburgh, near the Firth of Forth, and in 
the southern division of the country, is the metro- 
polis of Scotland. It is divided into two parts : the 
Old Town, stretching along the ridge leading up to 
the Castle, is very irregular and old-fashioned, 
having many old houses of great height ; and the 
New Town, on the lower ground to the north, is 
prettily laid out in regular streets and squares. 
On a lofty rock stands the Castle, in which 
James VI. was born. 

At the eastern extremity of the Old Town (city 
of Edinburgh) stands the palace and abbey of Holy- 
rood, which was for several centuries the residence 
of the monarchs of Scotland, and is associated with 
many of the most interesting events of Scottish 
history. 

The city of Edinburgh is in the county of 
Edinburgh, which county is commonly known as 
Mid-Lothian. There are three counties — Had- 
dingtonshire, Edinburghshire, and Linlithgowshire 
— termed respectively East-Lothian, Mid-Lothian, 
and West-Lothian. The Lothians include the 
land that stretches along the south shore of the 
Firth of Forth, from the North Sea to the central 
coal-field. Formerly, this belt of land, together with 
all the southern portion as far as the river Tweed, 
was known as Lothian. This fertile land, from 
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Forth to Tn6ed was inhibited by the Picts — 
a Celtic race akm to the Bntona — until they were 
expelled m the sixth century by the Angles a 
tribe of the invaders of Bntain For some ecn 
tunes afterwards it was called Sixonia meaning 
the home of the Saxons • The Picts and Scots 




invaded the district several times in the ninth 
century, but did not conquer it. It was known at 
different periods as Landen, Lodoneia, and Lothian. 
About the middle of the twelfth century it was 

■ "Smon" was the general name given b7 Celtic triljca to 
Angles and Jutes as well as true Saxons. It ia probable, however 
that Saxotui had landed in Lothian before the Angles came. 
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divided into East, Mid, and West Lothian, and 
restricted to the area over which the three counties 
now extend. 

Leith is the port of Edinburgh, and is now 
connected with it by an unbroken line of buildings. 
Portobello, within a few miles of this port, is a 
noted watering-place. Musselburgh stands farther 
eastward, near which place the battle of Pinkie was 
fought in 1547, when the Scots were beaten by 
the English. Dalkeith, southwards from Edin- 
burgh, has a palace belonging to the Duke of 
Buccleuch. From the Firth of Forth the eastern 
coal-field stretches in a narrow band nearly across 
the county in a southern direction. 

Lanark is the chief industrial county in the 
southern region ; for at its northern end, on the 
Clyde, is Glasgow, the largest city in Scotland, and 
the second largest city in the United Kingdom. 
Lanark, the county town, is old-fashioned, and has 
near it the Falls of Clyde. 

Eenfrew has, at the mouth of the Clyde, the 
important port of Greenock — the chief port on the 
Clyde — the birthplace of James Watt ; and also 
Port Glasgow, formerly the port of Glasgow before 
the Clyde was deepened. 

The counties of Ayvy Wigtown, KirkcudbrigJit, 
Dumfi^s, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, and Berwick 
are all in the southern division. Berwick has within 
its limits Coldstream, on the Tweed, where General 
Monk, in 1660, raised the regiment still called 
the Coldstream Guards. 
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LESSON XVII. 

COUNTIES.— THE TEN CENTRAL COUNTIES. 

There are ten counties in the Central Division 
— part in the Lowlands, and part in the Highlands, 
with the Grampians running through the middle 
of the region. Fife, Kinross, Clackmannan, For- 
far, and Kincardine are Lowland counties. Parts 
of Stirling and Pe7'th also belong to the Lowlands. 
The eastern counties of this district are largely- 
engaged in the linen trade ; but in the central 
counties agriculture forms the principal branch of 
industry. 

In the county of Fife, bordering on the Firth 
of Forth, stands Dunfermline, noted for its linen 
manufacture. 

In Kinross-shire, adjoining the county of Fife, is 
Loch Leven. On an island near the shore of this 
lake or loch, there is a castle in which Mary 
Queen of Scots was confined, and from which she 
escaped. 

Stirling is a small county midway between 
the Firth of Forth and Clyde. The county 
town, Stirling, is famous in Scottish history as 
the favourite abode of some of the Scottish 
kings. Cotton goods are now manufactured in 
the neighbourhood of the town. Falkirk, in 
this county, is surrounded by iron works, of 
which the Carron Works are, perhaps, the most 
extensive in the world. The town is also famous 
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for its cattle-markets, or "trysts/* at which vast 
numbers of sheep and black cattle are sold. Ban- 
nockburn, at the north-east corner of this county, 
is a place of much interest for the great victory 
gained by Eobert Bruce over the English in 
1314. 

Perth is an extensive county lying north of 
Stirling, the Grampians occupying a large por- 
tion of its area. Perth, the county town, situated 
on the river Tay, was the metropolis of Scotland 
until James I. was murdered there in 1437. The 
Palace of Scone, the royal residence, formerly stood 
near the town, but it no longer exists. A 
modern mansion, the seat of the Earl of Mans- 
field, now stands on its site. Near to the town 
of Perth several important battles have been 
fought. In the lower part of the county of 
Perth the fertile valley called Strathmore (the 
great strath) stretches on the east ; and in the 
higher part, in the Grampians, is Killecrankie Pass, 
a wild and beautiful mountain defile, through 
which the river Garry runs. This deep pass is 
famous as the scene of the battle between the 
Highlanders and the troops of William III., in 
which the latter were defeated, in 1689. 

To the east of Perth lies the county of Forfar, 
with the towns of Dundee, Arbroath, and Montrose 
(all ports and seats of the linen trade) ; also the 
county town of Forfar, which is very ancient. 

On the west coast lies the county (and isle) 
of Bute, in the Firth of Clyde ; its chief town 
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— Rothesay — is noted as a great resort for 
invalids. On the same coast the long, straggling 
county of Argyle includes the Isles of Islay, Jura, 
and Mull, and divided by numerous long inlets, such 
as Loch Fyne and Loch Linnhe. Oban, in this 
county, is the starting-point for the isles of Staflfa 
and lona, and other places visited by tourists. On 
account of its many islands the Chief of Argyle 
used to be called the Lord of the Isles. 



LESSON xvin. 

COUNTIES.— THE TEN NORTHERN COUNTIES. 

There are 1 counties in the Northern Division. 
The most eastern one is Aberdeen, on the coast. 
The chief town, Aberdeen, is at the mouth of the 
Dee, as its name implies, *'Aber" meaning "mouth.** 
About 60 miles inland, in a beautiful district 
between two ranges of mountains, in the south- 
western portion of the country, is Balmoral Castle, 
the Highland residence of the Queen. 

Inverness is the largest of the northern coun- 
ties. The Caledonian Canal runs through its centre. 
The county town, Inverness, at the " Inver ** (or 
mouth) of the Ness, is considered the capital of 
the Highlands. In the castle of this town Shak* 
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speare lays the scene of King Duncan's murda 
by Macbeth, Within a distance of about six miles 
is Culloden Moor, where the Young Pretender 
was defeated in 1746. Ben Nevis, the highest 
mountain in the United Kingdom, is in the 




southern part of this county. At the foot of the 
mountain stands Fort William, which was one of 
the keys (or chief forts) of the Highlands in the 
early Scottish wars. Near to the old fort is 
Inverlochy Castle, wheye Montrose defeated Argyl? 
in 1646, 
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The counties of Ross, Sutherland, and Caith- 
ness occupy the northern end of the mainland. 
Dornoch, in Sutherlandshire, at the opening of the 
Dornoch Firth, is the smallest county town in the 
British Isles. Wick, on the eastern coast of 
Caithness, not far south from Duncansby Head, is 
the great centre of the herring fishery. Beyond 
the mainland there is another county, consisting 
of two groups of islands — the Orkneys and the 
Shetlands. 

The Orkney Islands consist of 67 isles and islets, 
of which 29 are inhabited, the principal one being 
known as Pomona, or Mainland. The smaller ones 
are termed " holms," or pasture grounds. The 
isles measure altogether about 150,000 acres. 
This group is divided from the mainland by the 
stormy Pentland Firth, a strait about eight miles 
wide. 

Beyond the Orkneys, about 50 miles north- 
ward, lies the group called the Shetland Isles — a 
cluster of about 100 islands and islets of a rugged, 
wild, rocky, sterile, and desolate appearance. 
One of the most noted of the islets is Noss. It 
has a flat summit, and is girt on all sides by per- 
pendicular walls of rock. In former years com- 
munication was kept up with the little island of 
Holm by means of strong ropes stretched across, 
along which the passenger was drawn in a 
cradle or wooden chair. The name "Cradle of 
Noss" is still retained. Mainland is the largest 
island, North Unst has a celebrated lighthouse. 
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Only 32 of these isles are inhabited, and these 
chiefly by fishermen and their families. The haidj 
little horses, known as the Shetland Fonies, aboui^ 
in great numbers ; they find their food on the hill- 
sides, and wander about at will without ever being 




placed under shelter. Both the Orkneys and the 
Shetlands belonged formerly to Norway— -a country 
lying at the eastern side of the North Sea. More 
than four hundred years ago the islands were given 
to James III., King of Scotland, to be held by him 
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til a certain sum of money should be paid by 
3 King of Denmark as a dowry for his daughter, 
:o was married to the Scottish King. The 
►ney was never paid, for which reason Scotland 
3 ever since held the islands. 



IKELAND. 



LESSON XIX. 

INTRODUCTORY. — BOUND ARIES AND EXTENT. - 

HISTORY. 

Ireland is an island lying in the Atlantic 
Ocean to the west of Great Britain, from which it 
is separated by the St. George's Channel, the Irish 
Sea, and the North Channel. The north-eastern 
corner of the island is within about fifteen miles 
of the Mull of Galloway in Scotland, and on the 
eastern side Dublin Bay is about 130 miles from 
Liverpool. 

Although the distance from the extreme north 
to the south, through the middle of Ireland, is not 
more than 225 miles, yet a line of 306 miles in 
length may be drawn across the land from Fair 
Head, at the north-east comer, to Crow Head in 
the south-west. The greatest breadth is 182 miles, 
but across the middle, from Dublin to Galway, is 
not more than 120 miles. The area of Ireland is 
about 32,000 square miles, which is a little larger 
than that of Scotland, and somewhat more than 
half that of England and Wales. 
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The early inhabitants of Ireland, like the British, 
are believed to have been of the Celtic race. "Very 
little is known of their history of an earUer date 
than the fourth century, when, under the name of 
Scoti, or inhabitants of Scotia, they made descents 
upon the Roman province of Britain. In the reign 
of MacNeill, monarch of Ireland about the year 
430, St. Patrick attempted to convert the wild 
tribes to the Christian religion, but the Christian 
faith was not fully received till more than a century 
later. 

From the earliest period Ireland is believed to 
have been di- 
vided into 
provinces. At 
first they were , . 
five in num- . '""^ 
ber — Ulster, 
M u ns t er, 
L ei n st er, 
Meatb, and 
Connaugbt. Each was ruled by its own King, 
subject to the Ard-Eigh, or high monarch, to 
■whom Meatb, the central kingdom, was allotted, 
and who usually resided at Tara. Meath was 
afterwards joined to Leinster. Each tribe or clan, 
like those of Scotland, was ruled by a chief, who 
was selected from its most important family, and 
who was required to take the lead in war. Great 
honour was paid to these chiefs, and to this day 
many stone tombs are to be seen, called Crom- 
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lechs, in which they were buried. Many round 
towers are also still to be found, which are said to 
have been built as belfries, and used as fortresses 
against attack. 

The progress of the Irish people was checked 
by the invasions from the north of Europe, 
which took place between the close of the eighth 
and the eleventh century. These invaders settled 
in various towns on the east coast, and sometimes 
fought their way inland, until they were finally 
overthrown at the battle of Clontarf, near Dublin, 
early in the eleventh century, by Brian, Monarch 
of Ireland. 

The English invaded the country and ruled it 
with various degrees of success from the twelfth 
century, although many revolts took place. In 
1541 Henry, King of England, received the title 
of King of Ireland, by an Act passed in the Anglo- 
Irish Parliament at Dublin. About the same period 
some of the native princes accepted Henry as their 
sovereign, and were made peers of the realm. 

The Irish showed little favour for the doctrines 
of the Keformation, nor did they remain at ease 
under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but were 
constantly rebelling against the English Crown. 
The leaders of the rebels in the north having 
fled to the Continent for safety, their absence 
enabled James I. to carry out his great scheme 
known as ''The Plantation of Ulster." Large 
parcels of land in that province were taken from 
Irish owners, and English and Scotch families 
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were invited to settle there. Many large estates 
were planted with trees, others were laid out in 
farms, and lai^e tracts were sold at a low price to 
the citizens of London, who let the lands for farms 
to be tilled by the new settlers. 

While the people of England were in a state of 
discontent, in 1641, the Irish took advantage of 
the state of the 

kingdom, and i^i^^f^^^^r^-^T?":^S^Sl 
rose in rebel- 
lion i^ainst the 
Protestant set- 
tlers. It is said 
that nearly forty 
thousand people 
fell victims to 
their fury, The 
country after 
this remained in 
a state of wild 
disorder during 
eight years, at 
the end of 
which period 

(1649) Oliver Cromwell oven'an tho island with 
his troops. 

During the four years from 1688 to 1692 war 
was kept up by the conflict for the English throne. 
The native Irish took the part of James II., and 
the English and Scotch settlers in Ulster took the 
part of William and Mary. From this time till 
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1778 history records little beyond the passing of 
severe laws against the Roman CathoUcs. At that 
date the laws were pressed with less severity ; but 
the people of Ireland brooded over past troubles, 
and formed societies which brought about a great 
revolt in 1798. The Rebellion was not put down 
until the year 1800, when an Act was passed to 
unite Ireland with Great Britain under the same 
throne and Parliament. The Union took effect on 
the first day of the year 1801. 

Ireland sends 105 members to the House of 
Commons, and the Irish peers elect 28 of their 
number to represent them in the House of Lords. 
These elected peers, unlike those of Scotland, hold 
their seats for life. 

To carry on the government in Ireland there is 
a Lord-Lieutenant (that is, a governor who is a 
tenant of power in lieu of the monarch), or a 
Viceroy (which means one acting for the monarch). 



eaj:'-li-est al-lot'-ted liea-ten'-ant 

re-sid'-ed cent'-u-ries re-pel'-linsr J 



Learn. 

The area of Ireland is about 32,000 square miles. Its 
greatest length is about 300 mileSy and its greatest breadth 
about 180 miles. 

iw 1541 JELenry VIII, was declared King of Ireland, 
In 1800 an Act was passed uniting Ireland with the 
Kingdom of Grreat Britain. 
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LESSON XX. 

CQAST LINE,— I. 

On the eastern coast there are two groups of 
mountaina, about seventy miles apart, each group 
OTerlooking the sea. The southern cluster is known 
as the Wicklow Mountains and the northern one 
as the Moume Mountains 

The gap between these two groups is chiefly low 







land, with its edge broken and curved inwards by 
the Irish Sea. Sailing in a northern direction along 
the coast, from the Wicklow group of mountains, we 
see Dublin Bay — an opening about six miles wide, 
with sandy borders. Kingstown stands on the 
south and Howth Head on the north of the bay. 
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The river Liffey pours its waters into this bay after 
running through the city of Dublin. 

Howth Head, which stands about two miles out 
into the sea, is the end of a sandy peninsula 
measuring 1,500 acres. The soil is low where it 
joins the mainland, but it rises gradually as it 
stretches towards the sea, until it attains a height 
of 563 feet, forming, with its two lighthouses, a 
splendid landmark for mariners. 

Ireland's Eye, Cambay, and the Skerne, are 
islands lying in the space of about twenty miles 
between Howth Head and Balbriggan. Balbriggan 
is a pretty watering-place, with a harbour and a 
coastguard station, and is noted for a special kind 
of hosiery made there. 

Half-a-dozen miles further north the river Boyne 
brings its waters from the Bog of Allen to mingle 
with those of the sea. Near the mouth of this 
river stands the old town of Drogheda, once de- 
fended by strong walls. The name means the 
Bridge of the Ford, and evidently refers to the 
bridge which spans the stream, linking the two 
parts of the town. The old walls are now in a 
state of decay. In 1649, Oliver Cromwell, whose 
soldiers had been twice repulsed in besieging the 
town, led the troops himself and succeeded, where- 
upon nearly all the garrison were slaughtered. 
About three miles further up the river the " Battle 
of the Boyne " was fought and won by William III. 
against the forces of James II. in 1690. 

Dundalk Bay, further north, is an inlet about 
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eight miles broad, bounded by a low flat shore, 
and so shallow as to be almost dry at low tide. 

A sudden change in the nature of the shore 
now becomes visible. The bay, with its low 
and flat shore, is succeeded by Carlingford Lough. 
As soon as we meet with a lough, which means lake, 
we may count on the presence of hills or moun- 
tains. And so it is here ; for this lough is a deep lake 
which lies at the foot of the Moume Moun- 
tains — the northern group referred to at the begin- 
ning of this lesson. Carlingford Lough stretches 
twelve miles into the land, and has water deep 
enough to float the largest ships, but dangerous 
rocks and shoals abound near the entrance. There 
are some good oyster beds in the bay; fine wheat 
crops are grown on the banks; and the scenery on 
both sides is charming. 

The granite mountains of Mourne frown over 
the sea, some of them at a height of between 2,000 
and 3,000 feet. At the northern end of the group, 
where the country is again flat, Dundrum Bay 
stretches inland for several miles. 

Then northward the shore consists of two long 
reaches of high land, divided by the deep watery 
gap called Belfast Lough. Between Dundrum Bay 
and Belfast Lough the high shores are known as 
the Ards, which means heights. Several villages 
take their names from this Celtic term, such as 
Ardglass (the green height) and Newton Ards (the 
new town on the heights). The ancient monarchs 
of Ireland, as stated in the previous lesson, were 
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d^;nified by the title Ard — meaning high (Aid 
Righ, or " high monarch "). The Ards occupy but 
a narrow strip ; for at a few miles from the sea the 
land slopes sharply down into a deep lake, fifteen 
miles long from south to north and about three 




miles broad. This lai^e inlet, called Strangford 
Lough, is studded with pretty islets, many of them 
forming good grazing ground for cattle, whilst 
others are well stocked with wild rabbits. Six 
of them are inhabited. The lough itself is a 
good bwbour J but the channel that connects 
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it with the sea is six miles long and narrowed 
by rocks, which reduce its width to about a 
quarter of a mile. One of these rocks is called 
the Banting Wheel, for the reason that it causes 
a whirlpool, which is a source of danger to small 
vessels. 

North of the Ards, Belfast Lough runs up for 
several miles into the land, and has at its farther end 
the city of Belfast, the second largest town in Ire- 
land, and the centre of the Irish linen manufacture. 

The north-eastern point of Ireland is the grandest 
of all the headlands along this coast. Its name 
— Benmore, i.e., great head, or, as it is called. 
Fair Head — suggests something striking in its 
appearance. The promontory is formed of a num- 
ber of colossal pillars of basalt — a black and green 
rock — ^the principal one shooting up almost straight 
in a single column to the height of 636 feet above 
the level of the sea. This headland is only about 
fifteen miles from the Mull of Cantire, in Scotland. 



ho'-si-er-y be-sieg'-lng re-pul'-sed 

co-108'«sal gar'-ri-Bon re-fer'-red 



Learn. 

From Dublin Bay to Fair Head the following are the 
chief — 

1. Gapes. — Howth Head, Fair Bead. 

2. Rivers. — Liffey, Boyne. 

3. Bays, &c. — BundalkBay, Carlingford Lough, Strang- 
ford Lotighf Belfast Lougli. 

4. Towns. — BaTbriggan^ Broghd<i; Belfast. 
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LESSON XXI, 

COAST LINE.-II. 

The ■n.ortlvem coast has two great inlets and 
many smaller ones. About three miles from Fair 




Head bes Bathlin Island which measures six miles 

in length and one mile in breidth maintaining a 
population of about 500 people In this island 
Robert Bmee found a refuge when he fled from 
Scotland in the time of his defeat and distress, 
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One of the most curious sights on this coast 
is that of the Giant's Causeway. From Fair Head 
to this place the cliffs are formed by columns of 
basalt ; some of the colunms rising as high as 
250 feet, and the whole scene is unrivalled in 
its special character. The Causeway has all the 
appearance of a quay projecting from the base 
of a steep headland some hundred feet into 
the sea, and is formed of upright pillars of basalt 
with a platform of a honeycomb pattern. The 
columns have from three to six sides, and each 
one has several joints of neat and compact construc- 
tion. Tradition ascribes the construction of the 
Causeway to a great historic warrior, Finn M*Coul, 
whose exploits, like those of many heroes, have been 
enlarged to strange proportions when seen through 
the mists of antiquity. The legend is that Finn 
laid it as a highway from his own country to the 
shores of Scotland to enable the giants of both 
countries to pass to and fro. It is also said 
that the Causeway sank in mid-channel, leaving 
only the ends at Staffa in Scotland and Antrim in 
Ireland above water. The real cause of the 
appearance is the crystallizing of the rocks in 
long-past ages, when they were hidden deep in 
the bosom of the earth. 

Further west two long inlets stretch into the land, 
and are divided by the group of mountains of which 
Slieve Snaght is the chief height. One of these 
loughs is Lough Foyle, about sixteen miles long and 
ten miles wide, except at the entrance, where it is 

G 
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only one mile Avide. At the mouth of the river 
Foyle, which feeds the lough, stands the city of 
Londonderry. The lake is very shallow, almost 
dry on the eastern side, at low water ; but it will 
bear ships of 600 tons burthen on the western 
side. The other inlet, Lough S\villy, is long and 
of irregular shape, windiog round the mountain 
group nearly to the head of Lough Foyle, almost 
dividing the Slieve Snaght heights from the main- 
land. The mountain group that divides the two 
loughs sends out a long promontory to Malin Head, 
the most northerly point of Ireland. The town 
of Derry, or Londonderry, is famous for the long 
3i^;e that it stood against the supporters of 
James IL 

Along the westei^ coast the shore is broken 
into a host of islands, peninsulas, loughs, sounds. 
Mid ragged points like the western coast of Scot- 
land. The seaboard is, in some parts, a dismal 
vnldemess of bog and pool, of barren sand and 
naked rock, full of danger to shipping. In other 
parts the shore presents to the Atlantic Ocean a 
breastwork of cliffs from 500 to 600 feet high, 
especially where mountain groups approach the 
shore. On the north-west there is a huge gap in 
the land which contains two bays, those of Donegal 
and Sligo. From the latter bay the rocky and 
mountainous shores of Sligo and Mayo stretch out 
to the west for more than 100 miles. 

Along this part of the coast there are cliffs of 
vhite limestone, about 200 feet in thickness, 
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and coDsiderably above the level of the aea, 
named " The AVhite Rocks." They form one 
of the finest and most interesting views on the 
coast. 

Achill Island, off the coast of Mayo, measuring 
about 30 miles round, is so indented as to possess 
80 miles of rocky coast-liDe. Its surface is moun- 




tamou^ and e\tremclj lough having extensive bogs 
on the eastern side and loft> rocky hills on the 
west. The westem extremity, known to sailors as 
Achill Head, is the most remarkable headland on 
the coast, and is elevated 2,254 feet above the sea. 
It can be seen in clear weather at a seaward dis- 
tance of CO miles, and fonns one of the plainest 
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guides to the mariner crossing from America to 
Ireland. 

The peninsula of Achill, from which the island 
is divided by Achill Sound, is peopled by a hardy 
peasantry. Their cottages, or "cabins," are often 
built of soda and mud, or of stonea picked up on 
the^ beach and joined together with sea-sand, few 




of the houses being more than six feet high. 
In spring-time the people close their winter cabins, 
and take com and potatoes to the hills, where they 
find fresh pastures for their cattle, build huts of 
aods and sticks, and sow the most fertile spots 
with com. They descend to the coasts to catch 
fish during the summer, and return to their cottages 
in the autumn. 

Clew Bay js a broad opening that cuts more 
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than twenty miles into the land, dividing two 
mountain chains. At its mouth stands Clare 
Island, which measures about four miles long and 




a mile and a half broad. Beautiful as are many 
of the islands around the Irish coast, this is 
I by none. 



From Fair Head to Clew Bay the following are Ite 
chief — 

1. Capes.— Malin Sead, Teelin Mead, Erru Sead, AcMll 
Sead. 

2. Rivers.— Sa«», Foyk, Erne. 

3. Bays, &ti.— Lough Foyh, LQugh Swilly. 

4. TownB.— Londonderry. 
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LESSON XXII. 

COAST LINE.— ni. 

After passing Clew Bay, with Clare Island at its 
2nouth^ we see the wild heights* of Connemara, 
and the multitude of inlets from which 
Connemara is named, meaning Bays of the Ocean. 
These rugged heights of the county of Galway are 
known as the Twelve Pins. The whole district 
is a wilderness of bog and mountain, dreary and 
barren, and has a coast of watery net-work, with 
a ragged edge measuring, with its islands, 400 
miles of coast line. 

Immediately south of Connemara is the broad 
inlet of Galway Bay, with the town of Galway at 
its head. The bay is protected from the violence 
of the ocean by a number of islands called the Isles 
of Arran. It yields quantities of fish, especially 
hake and herrings. 

Along a stretch of about fifty or sixty miles, 
from Galway Bay to Loop Head, the scenery is 
grand and impressive. A bold shore is broken by 
intervening bays, and coves, and sandy beaches. 
Black giant cliffs rise sheer out of the Atlantic 
Ocean, whose billows roll with an unbroken swell, 
thundering on the rocks, and flinging their spray 
high upon the headlands. 

The estuary of the Shannon lies between two 
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long points of land — Loop Head on the north side, 
and Kerry Head on the south side. It stretches 
inland for a distance of upwards of seventy miles, up 
to the city of Limerick, and is seven miles wide 
at its mouth. On Loop Head stands a lighthouse 
with a bright fixed light at the height of 270 feet 
above the sea. 

We now approach the shores of the long chain 
of mountains called the Slieve Mish, with Tralee 
Bay washing its northern base, and Dingle Bay 
its southern. Dunmore Head, the most westerly 
point of Ireland, stands out between the bays like 
a finger pointing into the ocean. South of Diiigle 
Bay the largest group of mountains in Ireland— 
the McGillicuddy Keeks, with their chief height^ 
Cam Tual, standing over 3,400 feet high — seiidli 
out its long forked chains into the sea. Yalentia 
Isle lies in a nook of the shore. The scenery of 
the island is very fine. There is here a slate quarry 
producing a rich slate called Yalentia Marble, which 
is used for paving and fishmongers' slabs ; and a 
large trade in the export of fish, corn, and butter 
is carried on. It is at Valentia that the end of 
the Atlantic cable from America rises out of the 
ocean. 

Rounding the south-western end of Ireland, we 
pass Kenmare River, Crow Head, Bantry Bay, and 
Roaring Water, with scores of ragged points on 
the shore, and then we reach Cape Clear, the most 
southerly point of land in the country. 

Sixty miles east from Cape Clefii,r w^ come to 
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Cork Harbour, with the important town of Cork at 
its head. On an island in this fine harbour is built 
the town formerly known as Cove, but altered to 
Queenstown after a visit by the Queen. Queens- 
town occupies the face of a hill, and rises in terraces 




to a great height above the water. Previous to the 
American War of Independence, Cove consisted of 
little more than the mud cabins of a few fishermen. 
About one hundred and thirty years ago John 
Wesley recorded that " there wns nothing to be 
bought there — neither flesh;nor fish, nor butter, nor 
cheese;" and adds that he was "obliged to be 
well content with some eggs and bread." A hun- 
dred years ago it was described as " a wretched, 
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dirty place, inhabited chiefly by sailors and fisher- 
men." The town owes its prosperity to its being 
made the naval station of an Admiral's flag, and to 
the fact that the steamers between Liverpool and 
the United States generally call here, both in going 
and returning. Here the mails are taken on boaid 
or landed ; and many passengers prefer to meet or 
to leave the steamer here. The rapid passage from 




London by rail to Holyhead, and then by boat across 
to Kingstown, and forward by rail to Queens- 
town, saves a good deal of time for both mails and 
travellers. 

Youghal harbour is but a few miles further north- 
eastward, and is enclosed by Knockadoon Head 
on the south, and Ardmore Head on the north, 
Youghal is a tottering old town, with its walls broken 
and battered in many a siege. The shores have 
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been much washed away, as is manifest from the 
fact that the remains of an old mill may be 
observed on a rock close to the water s edge. It 
was formerly known as Eochaille, or " the forest of 
yew-trees," for with such trees the district was 
once covered. The bay is about a mile wide at its 
entrance, but it contracts to the third of a mile 
at its head, and penetrates the land to the extent of 
about two miles. 

There are only two other harbours of importance 
along this coast between Youghal and Dublin. One 
of these is that of Waterford, and the other that of 
Wexford. The Danes, prior to the Norman invasion, 
held both these harbours, and used them to shelter 
their fleets. The name Wexford is corrupted from 
Wess-fiord, the Danish term for West-haven : that 
being an often-visited fiord and haven far west 
of Denmark. The harbours arc not very good, 
being blocked by sand, so that large vessels can 
scarcely enter. The shores are low, flat, and 
sandy. 

After passing northward along the sandy eastern 
coast for many miles, we meet Avith the stubborn 
and dreary rocks that seem to grow out from the 
lofty mountains of Wicklow, and then we enter 
Dublin Bay, from which point we started. 



baiZ-bar-ous in-ter-ven'-ing trav'-el-lers 

prim'-i-tive scen'-e-ry cor-rupt'-ed 
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Leabn. 

From Clew Bay to Dublin Bay the following are the 
chief — 

1. Capes.— Zoo/? Sead^ Crow JSead^ Mi%en Seady Cape 
Clear, Carnsore Point, Wtchlow Head, 

2. Rivers.— /SA«»wo», Bandon, Lee, Blackwater, Suir, 
Barrow, Slaney. 

3. Bays, &Q,—Galway Bay, Tralee Bay, Dingle Bay, 
Kenmare River, Bantry Bay, Kinsale Rarhov/r, Cork Hwr- 
hour, Toughal Ha/rhour, Waterford Harbour, Wexford 
Harhour, 

4. Towns-— Limerick, Queemtown, Cork, Waterford, 
Wexford, Wicklow, 



LESSON XXIII. 

THE SURFACE.—!. 



Ireland may be compared to a great dish with 
a few plums in it ; that is, the edge of the country 
is more or less raised, while the inner portion is a 
great and almost level plain, with occasional eleva- 
tions here and there. 

This is a general picture of the surface, but not 
an exact one, for although the edge of the land is 
mostly very high, there are a few gaps, as though 
the sides of the dish were broken, and through 
these gaps the rivers run to the sea. It must not 
be supposed that this rim of high land, broken 
here and there, is a narrow and even strip. The 
distance from the sea across the lofty edge of land 
to the plain of the interior is many miles in 
some places, and the surface is very uneven, for it 
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consists of mountain groups and mountain chains. 
The mountains often take their names from the 
counties in which they are found — as the Mountains 
of Antrim, and of Wicklow. 

At the beginning of the lesson on the coast-line 
it was shown that north and south of Dublin Bay, on 
the eastern side of the island, there is a stretch of 
low coast. From the northern end of that gap, 
measuring about a hundred miles across, the shore 
is a high range of land, with great mountain peaks 
pointing their gloomy crowns far above the sea level. 
The Mourne Mountains, forming the first group on 
the east coast to the north of Dublin Bay, frown 
over Carlingford Lough, with Slieve Donard rear- 
ing its head 2,796 feet above the surface of the 
sea, and Slieve Bingian 2,450 feet. *' Slieve" 
means mountain, and the second name usually 
describes the kind or the locality of the mountain. 

Further northward, but still on the eastern coast, 
the sea is fringed by the raised land called the 
Ards, meaning " heights," with towns and villages 
dotted about taking local names, such as *' New- 
town Ards." And after passing Belfast Lough, a 
narrow gap in the rim, the long chain of zigzag 
peaks called the Mountains of Antrim (for they 
stretch from one end to the other of the county of 
Antrim) continues to Fair Head, the very end, or 
headland, of this long chain of mountains. 

Turning westward, along the northern coast, we 
find an expanse of land, forty to fifty miles broad, 
studded with mountains and hills. From the sea 
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at the north, near to Giant's Causeway, the Cam- 
togher and the 
Spemn ringes 
run so^thw^rd 
and m zigzt^ 
hnes right and 
left 'fome of 
the peaks being 
more than 2 000 
fcpthi^h At the 
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^ Snight (inow 
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rises to 2 240 
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The Derry- 
veagh Moun- 
tains fringe the 
north-west coast 
of Donegal, their chief height being Errigal ; and 
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further south there is a long group, almost a 
chain, known as the Blue Stack group. 

With the exception of two patches of low shore, 
the whole of the western side of Ireland is a very 
wilderness of rugged mountains with intervening 
valleys and glens. The county of Mayo is thick 
with mountain heights, chief among which are the 
Nephin Beg (Little Nephin) range, and the Nephin 
group, the latter having a single mountain 2,646 
feet high. In the southern part of this county, 
at the southern edge of Clew Bay, Croagh"^' 
Patrick (St. Patrick's Hill) rises boldly to a height 
of 2,510 feet, terminating in a fine and sharply- 
defined peak, across which the clouds often sweep 
and hide it from the view. It is one of the most 
remarkable objects of the district, and is seen from 
numerous points, presenting various shapes. It 
is considered sacred, as its name implies, to Patrick, 
the great saint of Ireland, and thither a multitude 
of devotees and pilgrims resort at stated seasons 
of the year, and climb to the summit of the moun- 
tain, saying prayers at certain points in the ascent. 



oo-ca'-sion-al de-vot-ees' In-ter'-i-or 



Lbarn. 
The chief mountain ranges in the north of Ireland are: — 
the Moume Mountains in Down, Mountains of Antrim, the 
Sperrin ran^e in Tyrone and Londonderry, the Derry veagh 
Mountains, the Blue Stack ^roup in Donegal, and the 
Mountains (/Mayo. 

• " Cyoagh" is an Irish word which means ^* stack-shaped.'* 
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LESSON SXIV. 

THE SURFACE.— II. 
To the south of the mountains of Mayo are the 
wild heights of Connemara, in the county of 
Gahvay. They form one of the most curious groups 
of mountains in the country. The circle of thickly 
studded hills called the "Twelve Pins of Binabola " 




IS a sight not easdy forgotten The highest of the 
Pms (a comijtion of Bens cr Pens, meaning 
" heights " — as in the case of the Pennine Chain in 
England) isBencorr, which stands 2,395 feet high, 
and the surrounding " Pins " are not much lower. 
At the south-west of the island two great and 
broad peninsulas stand out into the Atlantic, hke 
the prongs of a huge fork, with Dii^le Bay washii^ 
in between them. The mountains called Slieve 
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Mish run through the centre of the northern 
peninsula, whilst the southern peninsula is occupied 
by the rugged group known as the McGillicuddy*8 
Reeks, containing the highest peaks in the country. 
One of them, Carn Tual, is 3,410 feet above the 
sea level. The black Reeks of McGillicuddy take 
their title from the ancient tribe of that name, 
who for ages have been the lords of this district, 
and ever, through varying fortunes, rebellions, 
wars, and pardons, held their mountain domains, 
which still acknowledge *' The McGillicuddy of the 
Reeks " as their chief. 

Along the southern end of Ireland, although 
some miles from the coast, a broad band of high 
jjimd stretches from west to east, with the Galty 
mntains, over 3,000 feet high, standing about 
-way. In the county of Waterford there 
two great groups, one called the Knock- 
mealdown range, and the neighbouring cluster 
known as the Comeragh group. Along the 
eastern coast there is a long range running from 
south to north called the Blackstairs Moun- 
tains ; and further north, but still on the eastern 
coast, the grand and imposing group termed 
the Mountains of Wicklow rise to a height of more 
ticLBH 3,000 feet. 

We have thus made a circle of the island, and 
have found hills and mountains in nearly all parts 
at short distances from the sea. The hills within 
the rim thus formed are few in number, and none 
of them lie near the middle. But for three or 

H 
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four groups south of the centre, all the land within 
the great rim would be a vast plain. Of these 
groups, the SUeve Blooin range, and Mountains of 
Tipperary are the chief. 

Stretching northward from these mountains to 
within sixty miles of the coast, and across the island 
from Gahray in the west to Dublin in the east, lies 
the Great Plain of Ireland, not more than 200 to 




300 feet above the level of the sea ; and some of the 
northern portion is not more than 50 feet above 
the sea. Valleys of course abound between moun- 
tains and hills everywhere. 

A portion of the great Central Plain consists of 
bogs, the cause of which will be shown in the 
lesson on the water system. These bogs are a 
kind of morass, or spongy land, or swamp, and 
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cover nearly two-fifths of the face of the country. 
They produce abundance of peat, or vegetable 
earth matted with roots and fibres. This peat is cut 
up, dried, and then used instead of coal for fuel 
by the peasants of Ireland. The bogs are unfit 
for cultivation, because of the great difficulty of 
draining the water out of them. The red bogs 
found chiefly in the Central Plain are quite level ; 
but the hlach bogs found in the mountain districts 
are varied with hill and dale. 



ex-ist'-ence suc-cess'-ive neigh'-bour-ingr 

Learx. 

The chief mountain ranges in the southern half of Ireland 
ar§j — McGillicuddy^s Reeks and other smaller ranges in 
JSjirryy the Oalty and Knockmealdown Mountains in 
"o/ryy the Comeragli group in Waterfordy and the 
Bloom Mountains in Queen^s County. 




LESSON XXV. 

THE WATER SYSTEM.— I. THE LAKES, OR LOUGHS. 

The water system of Ireland has three distinct 
features — the rivers, which run in long valleys ; 
the lakes, in the deep hollows of the mountains ; 
and the marshes, which vary from fens too soft to 
bear a human being to bogs or spongy land solid 
enough to bear light traffic, although unfit for 
cultivation and for building purposes. 

Loughs (or lakes) in Ireland are more numerous 
than in England, but less so than in Scotland. 
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The English lakes are clustered in the north- 
western corner of the Pennine Chain, for there 
the highest mountains are grouped, and there 
also the deep valleys abound. The lochs of Scot- 
land are also most numerous where the mountains 
lie in clusters. Lakes are seldom found where 
the mountains are in long ranges, because long 
chains of hills have long vales between, and 
thus long rivers are formed. Where mountains 
are grouped they have hollows at their feet, 
and these hollows become filled with the water 
that rolls down the hill-sides, and so lakes are 
formed. 

Ireland has many lakes, which are called louj^ 
This word has been explained in a previous lesson. 
There are two kinds of loughs : those on the edge 
of the island, into which the tide of the sea flqwft] 
and those within the great circle formed by tbe 
mountain ranges, or in the hollows made by the 
grouping of some of those mountains. 

The loughs on the margin of the island, being 
open to the sea, are mostly deep enough to bear 
ships for some distance from their mouths. The 
fresh-water loughs are, as a rule, either the sources 
or feeders of rivers. Where a lough is formed 
at the base of a number of hills, and is on high 
ground, it pours out its water from the lower end 
of the lake's rim, and sends forth a stream. In 
such a case the lough is the source of a river. 
Some loughs are made by water from the hills 
resting in a hoUow place through which a stream 
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flows ; then the lake swells the volume of the river 
and becomes a feeder — that is to say, the lalie feeds 
the river and causes it to grow in size. Other 
loughs are made at the month of a river, and are 
formed by the stream. Thus lakes -mahe rivers, 
are made by rivers, and feed rivers. 

The longest river in the whole of the United 




Kingdom is the Shannon. This great stream is 
about 224- miles long, and will float vessels from the 
sea far inland towards its source. The reason for 
this is that its waters are deepened by four different 
lakes occurring in its course. One of these lakes, 
known es Lough Dei^, is 23 miles long, and collects 
a small sea of watertofeed the lower partof the river. 
At the aouth-west corner of the island, in the 
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bosom of the mountains of Kerry, are the Lakes of 
Killamey, the most beautiful hikes in the coun- 
try. There are three lakes — the upper, the middle, 
and the lower, the last, the largest one, being 
ahout five miles wide, and having thirty islands 
within its area. The upper lake is enclosed by 
Bome of the loftiest mountains in Ireland, includ- 
ing the Mangarton and Cam Tual. Woods, bowers. 




thickets, and rocks, ruined buildings, and pretty 
bays give a fine effect. There is a channel three 
miles long, with many rapids and waterfalls splash- 
ing and gurgling from the upper to the middle 
lake. The upper lake has a rugged margin, the 
lower one is surrounded by soft and beautiful 
park-like scenery, and the middle one has many 
of the features of both the others, 
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On the western side of the island, in Galway, 
there are two famous waters — Lough Mask and 
Lough Corrib, about two-and-a-half miles apart, the 
former having an underground communication with 
the latter. Lough Mask is on higher land than Lough 
Corrib, and pours its waters with great force out of 
the southern end amid piles of stones, and then 
plunges underground to emerge at last through 
a strange cavern,- the entrance of which is thick 
with ivy and moss of the greenest hue. The 
end of this tunnel, where it opens to Lough 
Corrib, is near the little town of Cong, which was 
once a place of great note, having been the 
residence of the Kings of Connaught. In an old 
abbey in this quaint town, nearly seven hundred 
years ago, Roderick O'Connor, the last monarch of 
Ireland, spent in peaceful seclusion the last fifteen 
years of his life. 

In the north-west, in the county of Donegal, is 
Lough Derg, bearing the same name as that one 
already referred to as in the basin of the Shannon. 

The largest inland lake is in the north-east, the 
one called Lough Neagh, which lies between two 
ranges of mountains, those of Antrim and Tyrone. 
It draws much of its water from the higher grounds 
of the Central Plain, and pours them, off to the 
north, near to the Giant's Causeway, in a stream 
called the Bann. Lough Neagh is the largest lake 
in the British Isles, having an area of 150 square 
miles. Its waters touch as many as five counties. 
Its shores are low^ and sometimes marshy, for it is 
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the lowest part of the Great Plain ; having no 
island, its appearance is dreary and dismal. 

The salt-water loughs around the coast are 
mostly in the gaps made in the mountain ridges. 
Among these inlets the Bay of DubUn, which ranks 
among the openings of the sea into the land, 
although it is not strictly a lough, is one of the 
most beautiful bays in the world. The bays and 




salt-water loughs which indent the island are 
both numerous and important. About seventy of 
them are suitable for the ordinary purposes of com- 
merce, and there are fourteen in which the largest 
men-of-war may ride in safety. 

The chief emit loughs are : — Caxlingford Lough, Strang- 
ford Lough, Lough Foyle, and Lough Swilly. 

The chief inland loughs are: — Lough Heagh — the largest 
lake in the British Tales ; Loughs Derg, Ree, and Allen, in 
the Shannon Valley ; Loughs Corrib and Hask, in QaUcag 
imd Mayo; and tlU be^uti/ul lakes o/Killamey and Hayo, 
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LESSON XXVI. 

WATER SYSTEM.— II. RIVERS. 

The island being fringed witli mountains along 
the greater portion of its margin, the rivers which 
are formed on their sides towards the sea are 
mostly short and steep, and afford very little ac- 
commodation for ships. The central part of the 
country being a large plain, the inner flanks of the 
mountains send streams towards the interior. This 
is different from the water system in England 
and Scotland, where high mountains stretch to a 
great length along the middle of the land, and 
throw the streams across a considerable breadth of 
the surface towards the sea. 

The Great Plain of Ireland is thus the reservoir 
in which most of the waters are collected. As 
there are mountain groups here and there in the 
Central Plain, they form dividing lines to turn the 
waters in different directions towards the sea. 

Several of the rivers that wander over the 
Central Plain wind about and make so many curves 
as to render them of little value for navigation, on 
account of the many miles they traverse within a 
short distance measured in a straight line. To 
shorten the track or course for vessels, several short 
'* cuts " or canals have been made from river to 
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river, to enable boats and small ships to cross from 
one remote part of the land to another, and so to 
travel on various streams. It is only by this plan 
that a vessel can get from east to west without 
having to sail round part of the island. 

The Shannon rises in the northern part of the 
Great Plain. After passing through Lough Allen, 
Lough Boderg, Lough Eee, and Lough Derg, and 
receiving numerous tributary streams, it ends its 
course of 224 miles in the great estuary towards 
the south-western end of the island. This fine 
river is very valuable for inland commerce, being 
navigable almost to its source ; and its value is 
enhanced by the opening up of a water communi- 
cation with Dublin and Belfast. To secure this 
convenience the Royal Canal has been cut from 
the upper course of the Shannon straight across 
the Great Plain to Dublin ; and three canals 
have been made in the north-eastern direction. 
One of these is called the Erne and Shannon 
Junction Canal, because it is cut from the upper 
part of the Shannon River into Lough Erne. An- 
other is the Ulster Canal, crossing part of the 
Province of Ulster from Lough Erne to Lough 
Neagh. The third is a short canal from Lough 
Neagh to the river Lagan, which empties itself into 
Belfast Lough. This is known as the Lagan Canal. 

The streams from the northern part of the 
Central Plain spread out like a fan. The Erne 
turns to the north-west into Donegal Bay; the 
Foyle and the Bann run direct north ; the Lagan 
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to the north-east ; ttod thus the northern end of 
the island is drained. The Erae has its hirth at 
the northern end of Lake Gowna, flows into Lough 
Onghter, then further northward it forms the Upper 
Lough Erne, and still further north the greater 
lake called the Lower Lough Erne. Both the 
upper and lower Loughs Erae are studded with 
islands famous for their pretty scenery, some of 




them being thicldy populated. The town of Ennis- 
killen stands on an island in the river, and is 
connected by bridges with the banks on either 
side. The river is not navigable, for it leaves the 
lower lake with a swift current, forms many rapids, 
and falls down a cascade into the sea at Bally- 
shannon in Donegal Bay. 

The Foyle, on the contrary, bears ships for a 
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distance of fifty-five miles inland from Longh Foyle, 
tlius affording facilities for commerce with London- 
derry, past which city it flows. The Bann drains 




the waters from the long flanks of the mouDtains 
of Antrim, of Tyrone, and eastern Londonderry. 



LESSON XXVII. 

WATER SYSTEM.— III. RIVERS AND BOGS. 

The eastern side of the island is drained chiefly 
by the Boy&e, the Jiffey, the Avoca, and the 
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Slaney. The Boyne starts in the centre of the 
Great Plain, and on its way to the Irish Sea receives 
the Blackwater from Lake Virginia further north. 
The Battle of the Boyne, whicli took place only 
a few miles from the estuary of the river, has 
been already referred to in the lesson on the 
coast line. 

The Wicklow Mountains shed water on all sides 
of the group. On the north-west they give hirth to 




the Liffey, which winds round their northern base 
through a charming district, divides the city of 
Dublin into two parts, and flows into Dublin Buy. 
The eastern side of the cluster of mountains gives 
rise to some short streams, including the Avonmore 
(the great Avon) and theAvonbeg (the little Avon), 
and others which meet in the Vale of Avoca. This 
" meeting of the waters " has formed the theme 
of a poem in which the Irish poet, Thomas 
Moore, describes the place as one of the sweetest 
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spots in the wide world. Tourists from Dublin visit 
the place by thousands everj' year. After the 
"meeting" of the streams, the one river flowingfrom 
them takes the name of Avoca. It winds and 
gni^'l'ea along wooded ravines and between green 
hills and rockv mountains, and through fair meadows 




to the sea at Arkloiv, near the base of the Croghan 
Mountains. 

From the great cluster of mountains in Kerry 
, three streams flow eastward — the Bandon, nearest 
the coast, to Kinsale, the Lee to Cork, and the 
Elackwater to YoughaL 

The Suir, the Nore, and the Barrow all fiow 
southward from the Great Plain, emptying their 
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waters into Waterford Harbour ; and the Slaney, 
from the western side of the Wicklow Mountains, 
into Wexford Harbour. 

Bogs abound in Ireland, and cover one-seventh of 
the whole surface. Although they consist of land 
as much as of water, they appear to belong more 
especially to the water system, and come under the 
head of '' marshes." Bogs are spongy ground, 
which vary from 12 to 42 feet deep, and are in 
many places so wet that they will not bear the 
weight of a man. Other parts are dry enough to 
be cat into blocks, which are largely used for fuel. 
The soil is thickly woven with the roots or fibre of 
gEas» and herbs, and is called " peat.'' In some 
pvjrts the remains of buried trees are found 
med into a kind of black wood, which is called 
g-oak." 
rAlthough there is a great deal of water in these 
they do not exhale vapour injurious to health. 

It they are mostly cold, dismal, and desolate in 
their- silence. The Bog of Allen is a series of 
bogs covering 350 square miles. It extends over 
a great part of the Central Plain. 



Leahn". 



The chief rivers of Ireland are : — 

JEast coast — ^Liffey, Boyne. 

North coast — Bann, Foyle. 

West coast — ^Eme, Shannon. 

South roei^^—Blackwater, Stiir, Barrow, Slaney. 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

INDUSTRIES.— I. AORWULTVRE—FISHSAIES. 

Ireland is a fertile country, but is more devoted 
st'ure tliiin to tillage. The great prevalence 
of rain, which is brought by 
the winds from the Atlantic, 
keeps the grass always grow- 
ing, for which reason the 
, country is often spoken of 
as " Green Erin," or the 
" Emerald Isle." So much 
are the people given to 
j working on the land, rather 
I than in factories and mines, 
[ that eight persons in every 
are employed in the 
j fields, while in England not 
i more than one in ten is so 
' employed. This explains to 
some extent the great 
poverty of the people, for 
*'-"''■ farming is far less profit- 

able than mining and manufacturing. 

The chief crops raised are potatoes, oats, turnips, 
clover, and flax. There is not so much wheat 
grown in all Ireland and Scotland together as in 
the single county of Lincoln, in England. Dairy 
and live-stock farming are the best branches of 
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Irish agriculture, and cattle and butter are great 
items of export, most of which are sent to Eng- 
land. 

The number of cattle per acre, as compared 
with that of sheep, is greater than in England and 
Scotland, the reason being that sheep do not thrive 
so well as cattle do on damp or wet land, such as 
forms the greater part of Ireland. The proportion 
of area under cultivation in Ireland is very much 
larger than in Scotland. The cattle number about 
4,000,000, sheep 4,000,000 (showing the cattle to 
be as numerous as the sheep), pigs 1,270,000 
(only about two-thirds of the number of cattle), 
and horses for agricultural purposes 505,000. 
The cows graze in the winter with very little extra 
food, as there is a constant growth of grass even 
in the cold weather. 

From the port of Cork as many as 35,000,000 
pounds of Irish butter are annually exported to 
England ; and from Waterford and other Irish 
ports large quantities are also sent to the English 
market. The country is very favourable for the 
production of butter, as there is so much moisture, 
and very hot days are rare. 

On account of its moisture, the land is more 
suited for the growth of grass and potatoes than 
for com. There are 1,800,000 acres under wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, beans, and peas, usually de- 
scribed under the head of coim. There are 
1,300,000 acres devoted to potatoes, turnips, 
mangold, carrots, cabbages, and vetches, commonly 
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known as green crops. Permanent pasture and 
meadow land count 1 1,000,000 acres, flax 120,000, 




clover and other grasses 2,000,000, and bare fal- 
low 15,000 — in aJl over 17,000,000 acres. 

There are 600,000 tenant farmers in Ireland. 
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Excluding mountains, waste, and water, the culti- 
vated land is held by these tenants at an average 
of 26 acres each, as against 56 in Great Britain. 
From this we see that farmers have much smaller 
holdings in Ireland than in England and Scotland. 
Nearly half the land is held in small farms of less 
than 15 acres each, while less than one-fifth of 
Great Britain is so occupied. 

In her fisheries Ireland is supposed to possess 
an immense source of wealth, but, strange to say, 
they are much neglected. The surrounding seas 
abound with cod, ling, hake, herrings, pilchards, 
&c., and yet the Irish markets are extensively sup- 
plied with cured fish from Scotland and the Isle of 
Man. The number of vessels and boats engaged in 
the sea fisheries in 1846 was 20,000, employing 
100,000 men and boys; but in 1872 it had de- 
creased to 8,000, employing only 31,000 persons. 
The c^iief fisheries are at Kinsale, on the south 
coast, and there are smaller ones all along the Avest 
coast. 



pre'-val-enoe vetch'-es per'-man-ent 

pror4t«a»ble mois'-ture ex-ten'-sive-ly 



Learn. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people of Ireland, 
The chief crops are potatoes, oats, tnrnips, clover, and 

flax. 

The chief exports of Agricultural produce are cViiWQt pigs> 

butter, bacon, and eggs. The Fisheries might he tvorked 

to more advantage. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

INDUSTRIES. —II. MINERALS— MANUFA CTUBES—IM- 
FORTS AND FXFORTS— FORTS AND SHIFFING- 
RAILWAYS, 

The minerals of Ireland are not so abundant as 
those of Great Britain. Coal, copper, iron, marble, 
granite, and limestone are obtained, but none of 
them in large quantities. Gold and silver exist 
in the Wicklow Mountains, but the working of 
the mines is too costly for the amount of metal 
gathered. 

Ireland is not without coal fields. There is one 
in the county of Kilkenny, about thirty miles west 
of the Wicklow Mountains. A larger one spreads 
into the counties of Limerick, Kerry, and Cork, 
north of the Kerry Mountains ; and there is a 
smaller one a few miles to the south of the latter. A 
few small patches exist also towards the north-west 
corner of the Central Plain, and one in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fair Head, at the north-east. But the 
seams of coal are very thin, and produce only small 
quantities. There are only 5 collieries, which yield 
about 120,000 tons of coal, as compared with about 
18,000,000 tons in Scotland, and 120,000,000 
in England and Wales. 

Iron ore is abundant, but cannot be worked at 
a profit for want of sufficient coal. Copper, lead, 
and silver are found among the mountains of Kerry 
and Wicklow, but in these, as in other minerals, 
very little mining is carried or, A fine quality of 



I 
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granite is found on the east coast among the moun- 
tains of Wicklow and Down, on the west coast in 
the mountains of Galway, and in those of Donegal 
on the north-west coast. Mountain limestone, for 
building purposes, is very common in all parts 
except among the bogs. Like Scotland, this island 
produces neither tin nor salt. 

Ireland has never been noted for the great ex- 
tent of its manufactures^ as compared with England 
and Scotland. This is due partly to the people's 
choice of agriculture for the means of living, partly 
to the scarcity of coal and capital, partly also to 
causes which may be learned in the history of the 
British Empire. 

The largest manufacturing district is in the 
north-east, in the province of Ulster, Belfast being 
the chief seat. Linen is the principal fabric woven 
in Belfast and the district extending south-west to 
Armagh, a distance of about forty miles, and north- 
ward to Coleraine on the coast. All round this 
neighbourhood farmers grow large quantities of 
the flax plant, from which is obtained the raw 
material used in the manufacture of linen. This 
branch of industry is more extensive in Ireland 
than in England and Scotland together. There 
are more linen factories in Scotland than in Ire- 
land, but they are much smaller, as shown by the 
fact that while there are only 265,000 spindles at 
work in Scotland, there are 810,000 in Ireland. 

Lace and coarse woollen goods are made at 
Limerick, on the estuary of the Shannon ; cotton 
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fabrics are woven at Belfast ; silk and poplin* goods 
are -woven in and around Dublin. A great source 
of employment for females has of late sprung up in 
the north of Ireland, in the working of patterns on 
muslin with the needle. About 300,000 persons 




are engaged in this industry in the various counties 
of Ulster, of which Belfast is the centre, and to a 
smaller extent in other provinces. 

There are about 270 factories in the country 
for the manufacture of goods from flax, cotton, 
• A mijted faljrio of silfc and wool. 
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wool, worsted, jute, and silk. The looms num- 
ber nearly 20,000, giving employment to about 
64,000 persons. Dublin is noted for its large and 
numerous breweries for the production of stout and 
porter, its distilleries for making whiskey, and its 
factories for the preparation of tobacco. 

The inhabitants of a country export things which 
they produce, and import those of which they have 
not enough in their own country. The chief ex- 
ports from Ireland are lace, linen, cattle, pork, 
bacon, butter and eggs, copper, and whiskey, the 
larger portion of which goes to England ; and the 
imports into Ireland are cotton and woollen goods, 
coal, iron, hardware, tea, sugar, tobacco, and salt. 

The chief ports are Belfast, at the north-east, 
whence linen goods are exported ; Dublin, in the 
east, which receives supplies for the people in and 
around the metropolis ; Cork, in the south, has the 
best harbour in Ireland, and is engaged largely in 
exporting butter, eggs, cattle, and the other 
agricultural produce of the south ; Waterford, at 
the south-east ; Limerick, on the Shannon, in the 
south-west ; and Galway, on the west coast. 

The leading railways of Ireland are five in 
number. One of these — the Midland and Great 
Western — crosses the island from east to west, 
from Dublin to Galway, and so connects the two 
sides of the country. The Great Southern and 
Western runs from Dublin to Limerick and Cork, 
thus uniting three great ports. The Northern line 
stretches from Dublin along the eastern coast to 
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Belfast, connecting the metropolis with the 
chief manufacturing town. The Dublin, Wick- 
low, and Wexford railway serves the interests 
of the people on part of the south-east coast ; 
and the Waterford and Limerick line connects 
the south-east with the south-west. Of these 
five lines four of them have their starting-place in 
Dublin, showing that the metropolis of Ireland, 
like that of England (although not like that of 
Scotland), is the centre of traffic. 



Learn. 

Iron, copper, and les^d, ores are found in Ireland, and some 
coal. Also granite, and coloured marbles. 

The chief manufactures are linen in Belfast and neighbour- 
hoody poplin at Bulling lace at Limerick. These goods, as 
well as the dairy produce, are exported chiefly to England. 

Cotton ^72^ woollen goods, coal, iron, hardware, tea, 
sugar, tobacco, and salt are imported. 

The chief ports are Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Waterford, 
and Limerick. 



LESSON XXX. 

PROVINCES AND COUNTIES.— CTZ^T^i?. 

It has been shown in a former Lesson* that 
Ireland is divided into four provinces — Ulster, 
Munster, Leinster, and Connaught. There are 32 
counties in these four provinces — 9 in Ulster, 6 
in Munster, 1 2 in Leinster, and 5 in Connaught. 

* This and the next Lesson are chiefly a recapitulation. 
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Of the nine counties iti the province of Ulster, 
five are maritime — that is, having a margin to the 
sea — and four are inland. A range of mountains 
runs from the sea at the north down the middle 
of the province for about fifty miles, and high 
ranges skirt the east and west borders — those of 
Antrim on the east coast, and those of Donegal on 
the west coast. 

At the north-west the county of Donegal is of a 
mountainous character, having Slieve Snaght (Snow 
Mountain), standing 2,019 feet high, and the Blue 
Stack group 2,213 feet high, with others ranging 
over 2,000 feet. The high land, including moun- 
tain and upland, is about five times as much as the 
low land. A great deal of the coast is wild and 
rugged — a dismal wilderness of bog and pool, of 
barren sand and desolate rock, moors and ponds. 

The county of Antrim, on the north-east coast, 
with the Giant's Causeway at the north, has 
a long range of mountains, ending in Fair 
Head, with coal mines on either side, which are 
said to be the most ancient collieries in the British 
Empire. About half of the surface is upland, and 
two-thirds plains, glens, and valleys. Noteworthy 
among its glens is the one called The Grey 
Man's Path. Cairns, pillar stones, and earthen 
mounds abound along the coast. 

Between these two counties stands the county of 
Londonderry which has a long range of moun- 
tains running nearly from Lough Foyle,in the north, 
through the county and into the neighbouring one 
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southwai'd, the lofty peaks varying from 1,000 to 
2,300 feet high. The county was formerly known 
as DeiT)-, until the Plantation of Ulster, when, 




being taken possession of by the City of London, 
it was named Londonderry. The linen trade is 
carried on to a large extent in this and in the 
neighbouring county of Antrim. 
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County Down is on the eastern coast of this 
province, and has the Mourne Mountains at the 
south, covering about ninety square miles, with 
heights varying from 1,257 to 2,796 feet; Slieve 
Donard is the chief height. 

Adjoining the last-named county is that of 
Armagh, which pushes its south-eastern comer to 
the sea at Dundalk Bay, and its northern end to 
Lough Neagh, between the ranges of mountains in 
Antrim and Londonderry. 

In the centre of the province is the county of 
Tyrone, having a continuation of the Londonderry 
mountains running into its centre. Some good 
beds of coal are found in the county. The three 
southern coimties are Fermanagh, with its chief 
town, Enniskillen, on an island in the river Erne ; 
Monaghan, which has a moist climate, and bogs 
and lakes in great number ; and Cavan, the 
most southern county, with its northern part of a 
highland character and its southern of great beauty, 
one of the chief features being a large number of 
monastic ruins, towers, and old castles. 



LESSON XXXI. 



PROVINCES AND COVWTIES.—MUNSTHlt^ZmKSTjEHl-^ 

CONNA UQET.^FOFULATION, 

The province of Munster occupies the 
southern part of the country, and contains six 
counties — Clare, Tipperary, Waterford, Cork, 
Kerry, and Limerick. 
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Clare, as its name implies, is a level county, 
Clare being the Irish word for level. It is on the 
west coast, and throws out a long peninsula to 
Loop Head on the Atlantic, forming the northern 
border of the Shannon. On the eastern side of 
the province is Tipperary, which ranks as one 
of the three greatest counties of Ireland. It 
is overlooked on the south by the Galty, the 
Knockmealdown, and the Comeragh Mountains; 
and on the north-east by the Slieve Bloom 
Mountains, although none of these are within the 
county except a portion of the Galty Moun- 
tains. At the north-western corner it is flanked 
by the Lough Derg which forms part of the 
Shannon. 

The county of Waterford joins the south of 
Tipperary, and has its northern border by the 
great mountain groups of Knockmealdown and 
Comeragh, and its southern border in a low strip 
of land along the south coast, with a harbour at 
the eastern corner. 

Cork is the largest county in Ireland. The 
city of Cork and the port of Queens town are 
built on Cork Harbour on the south coast. Five 
miles to the west of the city of Cork, in a valley 
where two streams meet, is the village of Blarney, 
with its castle whose name is widespread. On the 
northern side of that castle is a stone about which 
there is a legend that whoever kisses it will acquire 
the virtue of speaking cleverly. From this legend 
it is a common remark that persons who talk with 
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great glibness have 
" kissed the Blarney 
Stone." 

Kerby, in the south- 
west of this province is 
the most mountainous 
part of Ireland and 
has, among its rugged 
heights. Cam Tual the 
h^hest mountain in the 
country. At the north 
em end of the Great 
McGiUicuddy Keeks art. 
the famous and beauti f 
ful Lakes of Ivillarne\ ^ 
which have been already 
described. v 

Limerick is an inland 
county, having its north 
em border bounded b\ 
the river Shannon It 
has the lai^est coal field 
in Ireland, at its south 
west comer stretchmg 
into the county of Kerry 
Limerick is a fine cit} 
and the chief port on 
the Shannon. 

Leinster occupies 
the largest portion of the 
eastern side of the country, and has twelve < 
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ties : — Dublin, Louth, Meath, Westmeath, Long- 
ford, King's County, Queen s County, Kildare, 
Wicklow, Carlow, Kilkenny, and Wexford. 

Dublin County, on the east coast, is small in 
area, but it contains the metropoUs of Ireland — 
the city of Dublin — a handsome city, in which 
stands Dublin Castle, the Palace of the Vice- 
roy. The metropolis is the most populous city 
in the country, and is the chief centre of trade. 
Dublin Bay ranks among the finest bays in the 
world. 

Kingstown, a mail-packet station, is built on 
the south side. Louth, Meath, Westmeath, 
Longford, Kildare, King's and Queen's Coun- 
ties (the two latter being mountainous), are 
counties lying north and west of the county of 
Dublin. Kildare is famous for the township of 
Maynooth, about twenty miles west of Dublin 
City, in which township there is a famous college. 
South of Queen's County is the county of Kil- 
kenny, in the northern part of which, stretching 
further north into King's County, is a coal field. 
Immediately south of the county of Dublin 
is that of Wicklow, famed for its mountain 
scenery. 

South from Wicklow are the two counties of 
Carlow and Wexford. The town of Wexford 
is built on a fine harbour, whence the produce of 
the district is exported. 

Connaught has only five counties : — those of 
Mayo, Sligo, Antrim, RoscoiiMON, and Galway. 
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The principal features of the province are its 
rugged coast line, the great mountain systems of 
the west, including Connemara, and the small coal 
fields of Sligo and Leitrim. During recent years 
it has been the scene of much political agita- 
tion. 

The population of Ireland numbers a little more 
than 5,000,000 persons, being nearly the same 
now as at the beginning of the present century. 
During the past eighty years the population of 
Scotland has doubled, and that of England multi- 
plied fourfold. The reason wliy Ireland does not 
show any increase at the present time is the emigra- 
tion of two and a half millions of people during the 
last quarter of a century. 

There are only four towns with a population of 
more than 50,000 : these are Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
and Limerick. Ireland has over 5,000,000 
people, Scotland nearly 4,000,000, and England 
about 25,000,000. Thus, in respect of the popu- 
lation, Ireland is one-fourth greater than Scotland, 
and England five times as great as Ireland. 



LESSON XXXII. 

mSTORY OF THE NAMES OF PLACES. 

In each of the three countries of the United 
Kingdom, the names of places tell us the kind of 
people who have occupied them in bygone days. 
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In Wales, the country to which the ancient 
Britons fled from the Roman invaders, many 
places retain the names given them by the British 
or Celts. These we see in such terms as the 
** Avon ; ** ' Aber " in -46e>'gavenny (mouth of the 
Gavenny) ; -466rconway (mouth of the Conway). 
In English towns bearing the name of " caster," 
such as Doncaster, T&dcaster, Chester, Monchester, 
&c, we are reminded of the Romans having 
made their camps there. 

In after years, when the Anglo-Saxons overran 
England, they gave Saxon names to parts in which 
they settled, as we see in the case of towns 
whose names end with "stock," "ton,'' "ham," 
&c., such as Woods^oc^, Burton, Grantham, &c. 
Still later, when the Danes invaded England, they 
left imprinted on the language various names, such 
as Grimsfcy, "Rugby, and Derby, the term "by" 
meaning town, just as " tun '* or " ton " did in 
the Saxon tongue. 

Scotland, by the Celtic names common in the 
highland districts, tells us of the Celts (the same 
race as the Welsh and Irish) having held the 
northern part of the country against the Roman 
and the Saxon invaders. The openings into the 
land they called " lochs,*' while on the eastern 
side the openings are called " firths," or fiords — 
a name given by the invaders from Norway. 

In Ireland some places on the east coast have 
Anglo-Saxon names, as Waterford (ford being a 
Saxon name), for there the Saxon invaders often 
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found a footing ; but the great bulk of the names 
of the places are still Celtic, for the Irish clement 
has always maintained its prominence, especially 
in the west. 

There are about 200 places in Ireland having 
the word "ard" in some form or other, as in 
Ardmore, Ardpatnck, -4rmagh, -4rran, &c., all of 
which names indicate high land, as " Ard '' means 
height. The names of -4^/Jone, Athhoy, and about 
200 other towns and villages beginning with the 
syllable Ath tell us of water there, for "Ath" 
means ford ; thus, " Ath '' meaning ford, and 
" boy " meaning yellow, Athboy is a place having 
a stream of yellow water passing through it. 
There are at least 2,000 places whose names 
contain the word " Bal " or " Bally," meaning 
township or village, such as J5aibriggan (Brecan's 
Town) ; Ballykeel (the narrow town) ; this latter 
consists of a narrow strip of land. " Clar " means 
level, and so the county Clare takes its name, 
being a large plain. Ballydarey as will be seen by 
putting the words Bally and Clare together, means 
level town. " Clon," in CZcmmel, Cicmard, Clon- 
tarf, &c., tells us that these towns were originally 
meadows, for " Clon " means lawn, meadow, or 
plain. The towns of Carrick on Shannon, Carrick 
on Suir, Carrickfergns, and BaWycraig are rocky 
places, for " Carrick " or "Craig" means a rock. 
Towns whose names contain the word " derry " in 
some form (as Derry, Kildare, &c.), were once 
wooded with oak-trees, for "Derry" is derived 
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from the Irish word doire, an oak. The towns of 
Drumheg, Dundrum, SAthdrum, and all of those 
having the syllable " drum," are places either on 
a hill, or on the ridge or slope of a mount^n, 
" drum " meaning a ridge or hill. 

Places having the word " glass " in their names 




are green spots, as "glass" is the Irish word for 
green ; these are numerous, including Axdfflasa 
{the Green Height), Ballyglasa (the Green Town), 
Tnllyglass, &c. " Innis " or "Ennis" means an 
island or a place nearly surrounded by water; from 
this we know that Innwho-wea is Owen's Island ; 
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Ennismore, Great Island ; Ennishegy Little Island ; 
and about 100 others are places almost, if 
not entirely, surrounded by water. " Kin " or 
" Ken " means head or cape ; hence, Kinlough is 
the head of the Lough ; Kinssile the head of the 
brine, or high- tide mark. " Kill " means church 
or churchyard, which tells us that Kilmore means 
the Great Church ; Kilheg the Little Church ; 
iTiZpatrick, Patrick's Church, &c. About 300 
places have their names beginning with " Lis," 
meaning an earthen fort or mound, such as Lis- 
more, the Great Mound ; iisbeg, the Little Mound. 
At least 100 places have the word *'Magh" in 
their names, " magh " meaning plain, as Armagh, 
the High Plain. " MuUin " meaning a mill, we 
know something of the origin of such towns as 
MvllmgdiX ; " Tra " meaning strand, we see that 
jTralee, TVamore, Ballin^ra, CvXtra, &c., are places 
on the water-side. 




THE COLONIES AND DEPEND- 
ENCIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



Introtnuctorg* 

LESSON XXXIII. 

COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS. 

MEANING OF TERMS. 

What is a colony ? The answer is simple and 
easily understood if we remember that the Latin 
word colo means "to till, to plant, to cultivate." 
This will help us to see in the word *' colony" a 
fitting name for places or countries newly tilled 
or cultivated by people who go to find a new home 
away from their native land. Such a place then is 
called a colony ^ and those who go to inhabit and 
till the country are termed colonists. 

Every child has heard of such places as Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the Cape of Good Hope — all 
of them far away across the sea. Many of us 
have relations or friends in some of those distant 
lands — friends who have gone from among us, yet 
seem still to be part of our nation, because the 
countries in which they live belong to the British 
Crown. All such lands are called British colonies. 
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The case of the British possessions in India is 
different. The land of India was fully occupied by 
civilised races long before any Englishman was 
seen there. The English did not go there to till 
or cultivate the soil ; but for other reasons, which 
may be understood from lessons that follow. 
Hence India is not, properly speaking, a colony, 
but a subject country. It is an imperial province, 
a vast dependency of the British Empire. It is so 
large and important that a special department of 
Government in London is appointed to attend to 
its interests. This department is under the Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

There are also many islands and countries in 
foreign lands which are held by our Government, 
and peopled to some extent by English men and 
women, but which are not, strictly speaking, 
*' colonies," because they are not " tilled '' or culti- 
vated by our countrymen, but occupied by our 
soldiers as garrisons near to countries with 
which our merchants carry on trade. Instead 
of being termed "colonies,'' these places are 
styled "British possessions," because they are 
" possessed " by the " British." So numerous 
are the colonies and possessions abroad held 
by our country, and so spread about in every 
quarter of the globe, that the sun never sets upon 
our empire. When the light of day leaves our 
own shores it illumines some other places which 
own our sway, and continues to smile upon some 
portion of the empire till it rises again on our 
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eastern shores. Taking together all the places 
which make up the " British Colonial Empire," 
they have an area of more than 8,000,000 square 
miles, which is nearly one hundred and forty times 
the area of England and Wales. 

The foreign possessions of Great Britain may be 
arranged under three heads, according to their 
mode of government, viz. : — 1. India ; 2. Crown 
Colonies ; 3. Self-Governing Colonies. 

Crown colooiies, under which we include all 
possessions held for miUtary purposes, are managed 
by a governor appointed by the Crown, sometimes 
assisted by a council that is also nominated by 
the Crown. Self-governing colonies, on the other 
hand, elect a parliament or assembly which 
manages their affairs and makes their laws. In 
these colonies also the Crown is represented by a 
governor. But he has not the same power as in a 
Crown colony. Self-governing colonies, again, may 
be divided into two classes. In some, although there 
is a representative assembly or elected council, the 
Home Government controls all public oflScers, and 
can forbid the passing of any law to which it objects. 
In others the Home Government controls only the 
governor, and cannot interfere with the other 
pubhc officers, who are responsible to the coldlnial 
parliament. Where such complete self-government 
exists, the governor is expected to take the advice 
of ministers who command the confidence of the 
colonial parliament. These completely self-govern- 
ing colonies include all the larger possessions of 
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Great Britain, excepting, of course, India. Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, are mostly 
occupied by self-governing colonies. 



dv'-il-Iz-ed il-lu'-mine as-sem'-bly re-spon'-si-ble 
de-pend'-en-cy ptu-l'-i-a-ment gov'-er-nor con'-fld-ence 



Leabn. 

The British Colonial Empire comprises an area of eight 
millions of square miles. 

Crown colonies are those governed directly hj the Crown 
through a governor and other officers appointed for the 
pv/rpose. 

Self-governing colonies have legislative assemblies of 
their own, but the governor is appointed hy the Crown. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

USES OF COLONIES. 



The habit of colonising can be traced back for 
thousands of years. The people of various coun- 
tries have left their homes to seek new ones for 
different reasons. Some nations have found fresh 
lands necessary for their overflowing population ; 
some for the extension of their trade and com- 
merce ; others have wanted land to give away in 
rewards to their soldiers ; and some have had for 
their chief object the search for gold. AU these 
motives, softened by a desire to spread the 
Christian religion over the earth, have at various 
times prompted Britain to extend her colonial 
empire. 
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Tho connection of England with India dates 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century. In 
the year 1600 Queen Elizabeth granted a charter 
to a number of men who formed themselves into 
a comi)any, called the East India Company. 
Tlieir object was to extend trade by settling 
in India and establishing factories, or trading 
stations, there. They really became the rulers 
of the greater part of that country, and were 
protected by British soldiers. Tlie affairs of 
India, however, in time grew too large to be 
left in the hands of private i^ersons, and the 
country was therefore added to the possessions of 
the British Crown in the year 1858. Many of 
our countrymen live there to carry out the Laws, 
but a large proi)ortion of them are soldiers. 

At different times after we have been at war with 
foreign countries, our statesmen have taken care to 
arrange that we should hold some island or fortress 
from which we could command the road or en- 
trance to places that would afford the means of 
trade. In some of the following lessons it will be 
seen that our soldiers occupy rocks and islands in 
the chief seas and channels along which British 
ships travel to the richest trading dominions in 
the world. And such provision for the security of 
trade seems to have been the chief idea of our 
countrymen in the settlement at the close of 
every war. 

There are other lands which are colonies in the 
fullest sense — ^lands where our countrymen till the 
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soil and have made their homes, yet still feel them- 
selves to be members of the great British family. 
So great has the population of our little island 
become, that the soil will not yield enough to supply 
all our people with the means of living. For this 
reason many thousands *' emigrate" — that is, 
"wander out of" the country — and seek other 
shores where the people are fewer in proportion to 
the extent of the land. The numbers who go vary 
year by year, in accordance with the diflSculty of 
finding employment at home. During the past 
twenty years 166,000 people on the average have 
left us each year as " emigrants" to dwell in other 
lands. The greater portion of these have gone to 
the United States, which had their beginning in a 
group of English colonies ; and most of the re- 
mainder have gone to British colonies — Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, or the Cape of Good Hope. 
Besides affording a new home for many English 
people, colonies are useful to us for various other 
reasons. Australia is rich in gold and copper, and 
also in wool cut from the millions of sheep which 
are pastured there. India is rich in silk and cot- 
ton, rice, spices, gold, silver, and precious stones, 
and flax, jute, and hemp for our linen manufac- 
tures. The Cape of Good Hope sends us hides, of 
which leather is made here. Canada is rich in 
timber, fish, and furs obtained in the form of skins 
of wild animals. These and many other places 
afford us large quantities of raw materials to be 
manufactured into useful articles at home. The 
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colonists in return buy large supplies of the 
goods we make, and so, besides sending us 
useful raw material, become good customers to 
us. They would be much better customers than 
they are, if it were riot that most of the self- 
governing colonies tax English goods on their 
arrival. They do this partly to raise money for 
the expenses of their local governments ; partly 
also with the idea that it may help their own 
manufacturers by making European goods dearer. 
One result is that most colonists have to pay 
much more for clothes and other articles of 
English manufacture than would otherwise be 
necessary. 

English people have never been able to live 
happily under a foreign government. It is remark- 
able that there does not exist anywhere in the 
world a town or district of English-speaking people 
under an alien power. The same cannot be said 
of any other race. French, German, Italian, and 
almost all other languages are spoken here and 
there by people who live under governments of a 
race different from their own. An attempt was 
made to found an English colony in South America 
under the Brazilian Empire, but it failed. There 
appears to be something in the British nature 
which cannot endure foreign domination. English 
emigrants, in their own interest as well as in that 
of their native land, should prefer British settle- 
ments, or else the United States, to any foreign 
countries. 
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In the following lessons the chief possessions 
and colonies are grouped together according to 
their geographical position, beginning with those 
in Europe. 

ez-ten'-sion se-cu'-ri-ty be-gin'-ning fd'-reign 
fac'-tor-ies S'-mi-grants gov'-em-ing lan'-guage 



Learn. 



Colonies furnish new homes for emigrants. They send us 
raw materials, and buy our manufactures. 
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Sbection I. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN EUROPE. 



LESSON XXXV. 

/ ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS. 

The Isle of Man is a very interesting island 
in the northern part of the Irish Sea, about half- 
way between England and Ireland. It must not 
be supposed that this name is the common word 
meaning a human being. It is the shortened 
form of Mona, which was the ancient name 
both of this island and of Anglesey. 

The Isle of Man is 30 miles long, and about 12 
miles across in the broadest part, and is in shape 
something like a sole, with its head toward the 
north and its tail toward the south. It is generally 
mountainous, with fine rocky coasts. The highest 
mountain — Snaefell, or snow mountain — is in the 
northern half of the island. The beauty of the 
rocky coasts, the transparent clearness of the water 
close up to the shores, and the healthy purity of 
the air make it a favourite place for holiday- 
makers from Lancashire. At the tail or southern 
end there is a very small island called the Calf of 
Man. Here is a lighthouse, well known to the 
thousands of sailors toiHng on the Irish Sea. 

The people of the Isle of Man are called Manx- 
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oieiL Like the Wekh and Irish, they are of Celtic 
pace. Their old language, however, has almost, if 
not entirely, ceased to be spoken. In old times 
the Norsemen often landed in the island, and the 
mixing of their race with the Celts has greatly 
aflfected the constitution and character of the 
people, who are a fine, hardy, industrious race, 
numbering about 55,000. 

The influence of the Norse is shown by a 
curious custom still surviving. About the middle 
of the island there is an artificial mound called 
the Thingwall Hill (i.e. the hill of assembly). 
Here once a year the laws are read out, and the 
people gathered there consent to them, as was the 
habit of the old Norsemen. 

The island does not send representatives to Par- 
Uament, but has a legislative body of its own 
called the House of Keys. There is also a Gover- 
nor appointed by the Queen. 

The largest town is Douglas, on the eastern side 
of the island, fronting a delightful bay ; but 
Castletown, a few miles to the south of Douglas, 
is the capital. There is a castle here from which 
the town takes its name. In this town also the 
House of Keys holds its meetings. Peel, on 
the western side, is the harbour for a large fleet 
of herring boats. 

Tlie rocks of the island are rich in minerals, 
and there are several important mines. Farming 
and fishing, together with mining, are the chief 
occupations of the people. 
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The Scilly Isles are a group of little islands 
lying about 30 miles westward of the Land's End 
in Cornwall. There are more than a hundred of 
them, but only a very few are inhabited. St 
Mary's is the chief island, and is remarkable for 
the beautiful gardens belonging to the owner of 
the group. In these gardens palms, aloes, prickly 
pears, and other plants from hot countries are 
seen growing and flourishing in the open air ; thus 
showing how genial is the climate. The reason of 
this is that the islands stand directly in the way 
of the gulf stream, which surrounds them all with 
its warm current. The islands are composed of 
granite, and have some valuable ores. It is believed 
by some that they are the real Cassiterides (or Tin 
Islands) to which the Phoenicians used to come 
for tin. The inhabitants number between two 
and three thousand ; and their local afiairs are 
managed by a council called the Court of Twelve. 

The Channel Islands. — In the English Chan- 
nel, close to the coast of France, we have a small 
group of islands called the Channel Islands, in- 
cluding Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, and Sark. 
They are not in any sense colonies, nor are they 
dependencies acquired by conquest. They are 
parts of ancient Normandy, and the only parts 
now belonging to the British Crown. The people, 
who still speak the French language, do not send 
representatives to the British Parliament, but have 
a Government of their own under the Crown of 
England. 
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The climate is favourable for the growth of 
fruit and vegetables, which are brought to the 
English market. The people generally cultivate 
liie land in small plots, of which they are the 
owners. For the most part they are very indus- 




trious and thrifty. The result is that moderate 
wealth and comfort are found amongst all classes. 
Aldemey cows are much prized for the quantity 
and richness of their milk. 






The Isle of Han is in tlie Irish Sea. Doag'laa and Castle- 
town are the chief towns. 

The Scilly Isles lie off Zand's End in Cornwall. 

The Chaimel Islands are Jersey, Quemsey, Alderney, 
ani Sark. They export vegetable! and fruit. 
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LESSON XXXVL 

OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN EUROPE. 

We cannot produce all the articles we need in 
our own country, nor can we consume all the goods 
which wo make, and so we have to trade, that is, 
buy and sell, in all parts of the world. To cany 
on this trade or commerce across the ocean we 
have a very large fleet of vessels. 

Now it might, and probably would, happen tfait 
any other nation at war with Great Britain wooli 
attempt to capture our ships, and so stop^ 
trade. To prevent this the statesmen of past 
took care to possess certain stations which miglift 
aftbrd protection to our ships and trade in the mofife 
important places. There are two great seas — one 
in the northern part of Europe, and one in the 
southern — which wash the shores of its chief coun- 
tries ; and in order that a road may be kept dear 
for the passage of our ships, our goods, our soldiers 
and sailors, we hold a station which commands the 
entrance to each. 

Heligoland. — The northern part of Europe is 
a cold region, in which we buy furs and skins, 
wool, tallow, oil, and timber, and exchange for 
these and other goods the articles which we pro- 
duce at home. The Baltic Sea, a great inlet from 
the North Sea, washes the borders of three coun- 
tries — Germany, Sweden, and Russia. Not far 
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jfrom the entrance to the Baltic there is an island 
called Seligoland, which means Holy Land, a 
name given in ancient times, when the people 
believed that a goddess dwelt there. 

The island, which measures about five square 
miles, has a low sandy plain at one end, and a 
high clifif of red marl (surmounted by a light- 
house), reached by a flight of about 180 rocky 
steps, at the other. Some 400 families occupy 
the plain, the men acting as pilots or fishermen, 
and the women and children being engaged in 
raising scanty crops of barley and oats. The high 
cliff is crowned with several batteries manned by 
a garrison of British soldiers. There is a good 
roadstead in which vessels can anchor in a depth 
of 48 feet of water. 

The Danes held the island till the year 1807, 
when it was taken by England during the war 
which had been kept up for many years by the 
restless action of Napoleon; and at the peace of 
1814 the island was confirmed to the English. 
The Germans visit Heligoland as a watering-place 
in the summer. So rapidly does the sea encroach 
upon the shores, that it is feared that in the course 
of time the island wiU disappear. 

Gibraltar. — There is a great trade carried on 
between Great Britain and the countries on the 
sunny shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Silk, 
cotton, oranges, lemons, figs, nuts, olives, dates, 
raisins, currants, and many other articles are brought 
from those regions ; and large quantities of English 
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goods are sent there. Besides, there is a shorter 
passage to India by this sea, from which a canal * 
has been cut through a neck of land that divided 
it from the Red Sea. The distance is thus made 
shorter by some thousands of miles. 

The entrance to the Mediterranean from the 
Atlantic Ocean is a very narrow one — only 5 J 
miles wide at its narrowest part. The connect- 
ing channel is known as the Strait of Gibraltar. 
It washes the rock of Gibraltar on the one side, 
and the northern points of Africa on the other. 
It was in ancient times called the Strait of 
Hercules, for the rocks on each side were known 
as the Pillars of Hercules — an ancient hero who 
was worshipped for his great strength. In those 
days the people believed these rocks to be the 
western limit of the world. 

Gibraltar was, more than 1,000 years ago, named 
Jebel-Tarik, which means Tarik*s-hill, the name 
being given in honour of Tarik, a leader of the 
Moors who took possession of it in the year 711. 
It is " the key of the Mediterranean '' — that is, 
whosoever holds it and garrisons it well may so 
command the entrance as to prevent any ships 
entering or leaving that sea. For this reason there 
have been many struggles to hold and occupy the 
rock. The Moors held it until the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when it was taken from them by the King of 
a part of Spain called Castille. The Spaniards held 
it till 1704, at which date the English, under the 

* The Suez Canal. 
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command of Sir G. Rooko, Avrested it from them 
after a severe struggle. Since that time it has 
been repeatedly besieged. The French aud Spanish 
were occupied in a siege which lasted three years 
and seven months — ^from 1779 to 1783— but 
were defeated with great loss by the English 
garrison. 

The great Rock of Gibraltar is of compact grey 
marble, standing 1,G()() feet high, and measures 
three miles long by three-quarters of a mile broad. 
It is joined to the mainland of Spain by a low 
sandy isthmus about a mile and a half long. The 
rock appears desolate and baiTen ; but there are 
numbers of fig and orange trees and a variety of 
scent-giving plants growing on the top of it. The 
rock abounds with caverns, some of great size, at 
various heights up to 1,000 feet from the sea. A 
long gallery or tunnel runs along the rock, on the 
side which faces the Atlantic. In this gallery are 
numerous cannon, for the defence of this most 
famous fortress, one of the strongest in the 
world. 

The population of the town, including the garri- 
son of five or six thousand soldiers, numbers about 
24,000. 

Malta. — Near the centre of the Mediterranean 
there are the islands of Malta, Gozo, and Comino, 
forming one group of British possessions. Malta 
lies within a distance of GO miles from Sicily 
(in Europe), and 200 miles from the AMcan 
coast. The surface is very irregular ; in the 
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south-west it rises to a height of 1,200 feet, 
and slopes down to the north-east. The island, 
which has an area of 96 square miles, is well cul- 
tivated. There are no lakes nor streams in the 
island, but springs are numerous. The staple pro- 
ducts are cotton, figs, and oranges. The popula- 
tion numbers about 150,000, and the men — a dark 
race, strong and active — make excellent sailors. 
Malta is a very important station in times of both 
peace and war, being a centre for the storage of 
British goods, and a great naval station where mer- 
chant ships and men-of-war can be collected and 
repaired. 'Gozo lies to the north-west of Malta, 
divided from it by a channel about four miles wide, 
in which lies the small island of Comino, Malta 
passed from the Phoenicians into the hands of 
the Romans ; and, on the downfall of the Roman 
Empire, it fell to the (Joths and Vandals, next to 
the Saracens, then to Sicily, and was afterwards 
given to the Knights of St. John, who gave- it to 
Napoleon. Lord Nelson, the British commander, 
blockaded it for two years, when the French were 
compelled to yield in the year 1800 ; and it was 
confirmed to England by the great treaty made in 
1814 for the settlement of Europe after the iEsJl 
of Napoleon. ., 



Crar'-rl-son rais'-ins be-sieg'-ed bloolc'-ad-ed 
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Leabn. 

Heligoland, Gibraltar, and the Maltese Islands are the 
JBrtttsh possessions in Europe, 

Heligoland is an island in the German Ocean not far from 
the entrance to the Baltic, 

Gibraltar is built on a peninsula in the extreme south of 
Spain, It was taken from Spain hy Sir G. Roohe in 1704. 
It is a strongly fortified town, 

Malta, Gozo, and Comino are small islands in the Medi- 
terranean, south of Sicily, 

Malta is a depdt and a naval station. 

The islands export cotton, figs, and oranges. 




COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Sbwtion IL 
ASIATIC POSSESSIONS.— INDIA. 



LESSON XXXVII. 

POSITION.— HISTORY. 

India is a country of special interest to English 
people. It is a part — and a very important part 
— of the great empire that has grown up through 
British enterprise and energy. Its people are 
supposed to number not far from 250,000,000, of 
whom nearly 200,000,000, or more than six times 
as many as the population of the British Isles, 
are our fellow-subjects. The country, too, is so 
large, that tribes who live among the forests 
and mountains know as little of the rest of the 
country as the savages of an island on the other 
side of the globe know of Europe. 

Hindostan (for this is one of its names) is 
so named from the people called Hindoos, and 
Stan, a " country " — the country of the Hindoos. 
There are many other races in India ; but 
the most important people are the Hindoos. 
They invaded the country thousands of years ago, 
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coming from tlie high lands of Central Asia. 
The people living in those high lands at that 
distant time were called Aryans, and from them 
nearly all the Western nations, including the 
EngKsh, have sprung, as well as the Hindoos. 
Thus this large part of the Indian population is 
much more nearly related to us than the Chinese, 
for instance, or the Negroes. The language they 
used to speak when first they invaded India is 
called SanscHt ; and this language has been found 
of great use in studying the history of European 
languages, especially Latin and Greek, to which it 
shows much resemblance. The other races in 
India, with some remarkable exceptions, to be 
explained later on, are remnants of the people 
whom the Aryans conquered. The term India 
means the country beyond the river " Indus " 
— a name given in olden times by the Persians, 
whose land used to stretch eastward to the banks 
of that river. Hindostan has mountains — the 
highest in the world — which seem to reach the sky 
— heights covered with snow, on whose summits 
no human foot ever trod, nor can tread. It has 
plains stretching away flat as the sea. 

Although numerous countries lie between us and 
India, yet it does not seem so very far away now- 
adays. If a crow were to fly from London in a 
south-eastern direction, it would cross the North 
Sea, the countries of Holland, Germany, and 
Austria, the Black Sea, part of Turkey, Persia, and 
the Arabian Sea, before it reached Hindostan — a 
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distance of about 5,000 miles. And yet we can 
reach our friends in India in about three weeks* 
time. Not many years ago, it took about six 
months to sail to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope ; now, by the aid of steam, we can take a 
short cut through the Mediterranean Sea, along a 
narrow channel called the Suez Canal, and through 
the Bed Sea, reaching the western shores of 
Hindostan in about three weeks. In the olden 
time it took* a year to send a letter and get a 
reply ; now, by telegraph, it is the work of only 
a few minutes. 

Its natural boundaries are well marked, as are 
also its inland physical features. The Suleiman 
Mountains and the giant range of the Himalayas 
form the northern frontier, and the Arabian Sea 
and Bay of Bengal bathe a wedge-shaped coast on 
the west and east, backed by the mountain 
lines of the Western and Eastern Ghauts (or 
Hills). There are but two breaks in the barrier 
of mountains on the north-west. The Bolan Pass 
(fifty-five miles long, with steep rocky walls on 
each side) and the Khyber Pass (thirty miles long, 
and also walled-in by steep rocks) form the 
only practicable entrances into India from the 
north. By the Khyber Pass came Alexander the 
Great, who reached the limit of his conquests in 
India, and wept that he could find no more 
worlds to conquer. 

At the time of Alexander's invasion, nearly 
350 years before Christ, the Hindoos had reached 
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a high state of refinement. Indeed, long before 
Alexander's time it was the spices and gems, 
balsams and tissues, of India carried to the markets 
of Nineveh and Babylon for distribution westward, 
that furnished those ancient cities with the means 
of their historic splendours, and afterwards en- 
riched the merchants of Tyre and Sidon. All 
the glories of the Mediterranean republics in 
the Middle Ages — Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence 
— ^were built upon Indian trade, and their 
downfall came with the discovery of a sea route 
round Africa, which superseded land carriage by 
the aid of caravans, and gave the Western coun- 
tries of Europe an advantage over Italy. The 
golden period of Italian commerce ceased in 1498, 
■when Portuguese vessels, direct from India, arrived 
in the Tagus, after having estabHshed factories 
in that country. A tradition had long existed 
of an ocean path round the Cape of Good Hope; 
and Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese navigator, had 
the fortune of lifting the mist that had rested 
upon it for centuries. Until 1521 Portugal 
enjoyed its greatest power and wealth. Its 
warehouses were filled with Indian silks, cottons, 
spices, and pearls ; and its influence spread by 
conquest from Cape Comorin to China. During the 
enforced union of Portugal with Spain, from 1 5 80 to 
1640, the Dutch, who were at war with the latter 
power, attacked the Portuguese Indian colonies, 
and captured the whole except the small station 
of Goa. 
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Dutch enterprise met with competition from 
France and England. For a hundred and fifty 
years the French maintained in India an authority 
which, but for the opposition of the English, would 
probably have ended in a Franco-Indian Empire. 
By the decisive battle of Plassy, in 17o7, Robert 
Clive utterly destroyed the French power in India, 
and now only the town of Pondicherry remains 
subject to it. From 1757 English authority in 
India has not been challenged by any European 
state. The English East India Company was 
constituted in 1600, and made its first settlement 
at Surat. In the course of years, by treaty and 
by conquest, the whole of the country came under 
its sway, and until Parliament threw the Indian 
trade open, in 1833, it was kept for the exclusive 
benefit of this great corporation of truly merchant 
princes. India is a British dependency, not a 
colony in the proper sense, as few English go 
there to settle. Since the great mutiny, which 
broke out in 1857, and spread throughout Bengal, 
leading to dreadful atrocities, the government has 
been transferred from the Company to the British 
Crown, the Queen now ruling, through her Viceroy 
and Council, as Empress. 

India has had many masters, but the rule of 
England differs in principle from that of former 
conquerors. It has protected the people from any 
further invasions, and freed them from the tyranny 
and exactions of the native princes. Indian revenues 
are mostly expended within the country itself, 
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and chiefly for its benefit. The rule laid down is 
that India should be self-supporting ; neither a 
burden nor a source of profit to the Government 
at home. In this respect it differs from the 
system of the neighbouring Dutch colonies, which 
are taxed heavily for home purposes, including 
the payment of their national debt. Besides India 
proper, the British possessions extend to Burmah 
and Siam, the coast states of which — Pegu, 
Arrakan, and Tenasserim — have been successively 
ceded after war, and are now included in the Pre- 
sidency of Bengal.* 



en^-ter-prise re^sem'-blance phy'-sic-al su-per-sed'-ed 
Be»clud'*ed te'-le-graph splen'-dour nav'-i-gat-or 

au*thO]/*i-ty a-troc'-i-ties ty'-ran-ny cor-por-a'-tion 



Learn. 

India is hounded on the north and north-west hy the 
Himalaya and Suleiman Mountains, on the south-east hy 
the Bay of Bengal, and on the south-west hy the Arabian 
8ea. 

The English East India Trading Company was formed 
in 1600. 

Ths first English factories were estahlished at Sorat (1611), 
Madras (1639), Bombay (1668), and Calcutta (1696). 

The Government was transferred to the Crown in 1858. 

The Queen took the title of Empress of India in 1877. 

* See page 168. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

BRITISH RULE JN INDIA. 

English rule has been in many respects an 
advantage to India. Formerly the different races 
of people under separate princes mado war upon one 
another, as did the British tribes in our own land 
before the Romans invaded and colonised Britain. 
There were no great trading or commercial cities, 
in our sense of the word, in ancient India. The 
capital was the standing camp of the monarch ; its 
trade depended upon the presence of the court. A 
large export of goods to other lands was scarcely 
possible at Delhi, which, though built on the Ganges, 
lay more than 1,000 miles from the sea. Colonies 
of skilful artisans settled round the palaces of the 
nobles to supply the splendid dresses of Oriental 
life. After the prince and court had deserted 
the city to dwell elsewhere, the workmen often 
remained, and a little settlement of weavers was 
the only proof that the decaying town had once 
been a capital. 

War was the constant curse of this great land 
before it was brought under British care. War by 
<me prince upon another kept the country poor and 
the people unhappy. So fierce was the slaughter at 
times that the population was fast decaying — there 
were not people enough to till the soil to advantage. 
To describe even in outline the haughty tyranny 
of the princes of India, and the manner in which 
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they slew their own countrymen for the pride of 
power, would fill volumes. 

One great evil of the old system amongst the 
Hindoos was the institution of caste. It still sur- 
vives, but to some extent Christian influence is 
tending to break it down. Society is divided into 
a number of classes, of which the highest is that 
of Brahmins, who guard the sacred books. The 
next is that of the soldiers ; the third that of the 
merchants, and so on. These are not like classes 
of society in England, where men can rise fix)m the 
lowest to the highest rank. The Hindoo castes 
are like tribes in which all the members are sup- 
posed to descend from the same forefathers ; and 
every one must remain in the same caste in which 
he was bom. A member of a low caste, however 
hard he may work, or whatever wealth or honour 
he may gain, is always looked down upon by the 
higher castes. This is a great hindrance to progress. 

The manufactures of India were merely domestic 
industries, conducted by special castes, each mem- 
ber of which worked at his own loom and in 
his own village. One of the results of British 
rule is the growth of mercantile towns. Our rule 
derived its origin from our commerce ; from the 
first our efforts were directed towards creating 
centres from which to export and import goods. 
The Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes, and the 
French had all failed in this respect, but we suc- 
ceeded ; and the two great capitals of commerce, 
Calcutta and Bombay, were made great under 
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British control Many an English heart had been 
broken, and many a fortune lost, in trying to found 
seaports at the mouths of choked-up rivers and 
amid the dismal Bengal swamps, before Calcutta 
rose to its proud position as the second city (next 
to London) in the British Empire. 

Under the old system nearly the whole popu- 
lation had to make their living by the land, and 
chiefly with small holdings. In the last century 
the people were kept down by invasion, famine, 
wild beasts, and robbers ; but under British rule 
these evils have been lessened, and the people have 
largely increased in number, and have found new 
outlets of industry, instead of being confined to the 
soil for a means of living. Under native rule they 
simply raised the grain necessary to feed them from 
one harvest to another. If the food crops failed in 
any district, the local population had no means of 
bujdng food from other districts, and so died from 
famine. Now, the peasants raise other and more 
profitable crops, and when famine threatens them 
they have usually something in hand to fall back 
upon. Still there is no doubt that this modem 
increase of the population has caused difficulties 
which statesmen have yet to overcome. 

Coal-mines have been opened, and employ tens 
of thousands of miners; and mills and factories 
have been buUt to be worked by steam, now that 
coal has become plentiful. Thirty years ago, there 
was not a single loom worked by steam-power in 
the whole of India ; now, there are great num- 
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bers in the cotton and -jute manufactures. In 
the last century, when the English became the 
ruling power in India, the country did not export 
goods to the value of £1,000,000 in a year. 
Now the produce of the land sent out of Indian 
harbours is worth £63,000,000 a year. A hundred 
years ago, there was more land in Bengal than could 
be tilled ; now, farmers compete with one another to 
obtain farms ; and so, in addition to the extension 
of trade in India, the value of the land has increased. 
Best of all, the superstition of the people is being 
broken down, and every child learns that offices of 
honour and profit are open to be competed for by 
every schoolboy as he grows to manhood. Our 
history in India has, no doubt, been marred by 
mistakes, and the British nation has still a great 
duty to discharge in the education and elevation of 
the people there. But, on the whole, the record 
of British India forms a splendid story of empire 
fairly won and honestly governed in the interests 
of the people. 

art-is-an' in'-flu-ence n§'-ces-sa-ry su-per-str-tion 

de-cay'-ingr suc-ceed'-ed pro'-flt-a-ble ez-ten-'sion 



Learn. 

Some of the results of British occupation — 

1 . A gradual breaking down of caste among the Hindoos, 

2. The growth of mercantile towns, 

3. Greater security for life and property — protection 
against invasion and famine. 

4. Opening up of mines, establishment of manufactures, 
and in other ways increasing the riches of the country. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.— SURFACE.-M0UNTAIN8 AND 

VALLEYS. 

The physical features of India are as well defined 
as its natural borders. It is a country of mountains 
and valleys, table-lands, plains, and river basins in 
their fullest grandeur. Most prominent of all is 
the northern rampart of the mighty Himalaya 
Mountains, with the snowy peaks of Everest, 
Dhawalagiri, and many others ; each soaring from 
five to five and a half miles towards the sky. For a 
breadth southward, varying from 100 to 200 miles, 
there is a succession of lines of snow-capped moun- 
tain crests, becoming smaller by degrees, and sepa- 
rated by longitudinal valleys, that is, valleys running 
in the same direction as the mountains. Narrow 
and very steep at first, these valleys widen out, 
are covered with trees and beautiful with flowers, 
and become habitable as they approach the great 
plains watered by the Indus and Ganges. The 
basins of these rivers are divided by the Aravulli 
ridge ; and further southward the Vindhya Hills 
and their branches traverse east and west, forming 
with the systems of the Ghauts running near the 
east and west coasts a rough triangle pointing 
southwards to Cape Comorin. '' Ghaut'* means a 
flight of steps ; hence the Western and Eastern 
Ghauts are names given to mountains which run in 
steps or terraces, the one range along the western 
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and the other along the eastern coast. The Western 
Ghauts rise abruptly from their base, leaving a mere 
strip of land by the sea, and are more lofty and con- 
tinuous than the Eastern Ghauts, which are further 
in from the sea, and broken through by many rivers 
from the interior. The two ranges of Ghauts, fol- 
lowing their respective coast-lines, and with trans- 
verse valleys crossing their line of direction, unite in 
Travancore, from which point to the Vindhyas they 
border a series of terraces or table-lands of in- 
creasing altitude, those of Mysore and the Upper 
Carnatic, of the Nilgherries and the Deccan. Gaps 
of considerable breadth occur at intervals, forming 
the loveliest of valleys ; whilst the mountains them- 
selves are clothed with dense woods or jungle. 

There is much difference in the character of the ' 
eastern and western lowlands between the Ghauts 
and the sea. That on the west is a mere narrow 
strip running along the Arabian Sea, with Avall-like 
cliffs in the background. The low land on the 
oast is of varying width and in some places opens 
into wide plains. One of these plains, that of 
the Carnatic, is 550 miles long and 80 miles 
wide. 

Fenced in by the Eastern and Western Ghauts 
on the sides, and towards the pointed end of the 
peninsula by the Nilgherry Mountains crossing 
from the one series of Ghauts to the other, there 
is a great territory of plain or table-land. This is 
called the Deccan (from ''Dakshina/' the south 
country) • but latterly the northern part only 
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has been so called, and the southern part, which 
extends to the Nilgherry Hills, is now termed the 
Plain of Mysore. 

The great plains of India lie between the 
southern region of table-lands and the northern 
mountain district. They are chiefly occupied by 
the basins of the Indus and Ganges, which slope 
very gently to the sea-shore on the western and 
eastern side of the peninsula. But one remarkable 
region, extending from the Kunn of Cutch (the 
dried-up bottom of an inland sea on the west 
coast) northward to the river Sutlcj, and east- 
ward to the base of the Aravulli, is a sandy desert, 
covering a surface of 150,000 square miles, or a 
tenth of the area of India. This sterile tract is 
called the Great Desert. Except near the Indus, 
or where a few wells are found, vegetation exists 
only during the rainy season, the surface drying 
again in the " heats " into fine drifting sand. 

The Kunn of Cutch is no less singular than the 
Great Desert. It is G,500 square miles in area, a 
lake during the rainy season, and a dry, salt, sandy 
plain, with a few patches of vegetation, in the dry- 
season. Its boundaries are as exact as the paths 
in a garden. The traveller steps at once from a 
surface teeming with verdure to a treacherous soil 
full of dangerous quicksands, with no sign of fen 
or swamp to mark their locality. When the waters 
retire into the Gulf of Cutch, the ground is left 
covered with dead fish, prawns, and other marine 
forms J and the dreary solitude is given up to 
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untamable Avild asses, apes, porcupines, and flocks 
of large birds. 

Connecting the plains of India with the moun- 
tain region is a strip of territory known as the 
Terai, varying from three to fifty miles in breadth, 
where the combined influences of heat, moisture, 
and fertile soil produce the utmost richness of 
vegetable life. It is overgrown with trees, twining 
plants, and brushwood, the haunt of the wild ele- 
phant, tiger, black bear, hare, fox, jackal, wild hog, 
antelope, and monkey ; but so marshy and pesti- 
lential is it that the neighbouring natives dare not 
approach this ** Belt of Death " during a part of 
the year. 

A few interesting facts about the Himalaya 
Mountains may usefully finish our description of 
the superficial features of India. The Himalayas 
are the southern border of the great central table- 
land of Asia. They are connected by the Hindoo 
Koosh with the mountain line, which may be traced 
on the map from the coast of the Mediterranean to 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Many of the passes 
of the Himalayas are very high, firom 10,000 to 
18,000 feet, and sheep are used as beasts of burden 
at heights not possible for horses. Like other 
mountain ranges, the Himalayas present their 
counter slope or steepest side to the nearest sea. 
The true slope facing the north is more gradual 
and easier of ascent. It is a singular fact that 
their snow line is from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
lower on the southern side facing a tropical sun 
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than on the northern side. Several causes account 
for this fact. The south-west monsoons which blow 
for half the year from the Arabian Sea come laden 
with moisture, which is condensed by the cold 
mountain peaks, and falls as snow on the south, so 
that those winds are comparatively dry when they roll 
over the mountain range. The counter currents from 
the north-east blow over the vast Asiatic table-lands 
and plains when intensely heated by the sun, and 
reach the Himalayas as dry winds. The reflected 
heat from the land during this season is very great, 
and influences the atmosphere of the mountain 
side, so that less snow falls on the northern slopes. 
Other peculiarities of climate combine to reverse, 
as at first it seems, the order of nature's laws. 



prd'-min-ent al'-ti-tude iin-tam'-able longr-i-tud'-in-aJ 
sS'-par-ate ter'-ri-to-ry treach'-er-ous su-per-fi'-ci-al 



Learn. 
The Mountain Systems of India are : — 

The Himalayas, the Eastern and Western Ghauts, the 
Nilgherries, and the Aravulli and yindhya Hills. 

The table-lands are : — The Deccan and Mysore. 

The great plains are : — those of the Ganges and Indus^ 
the Great Desert, the Bunn of Cntch and the Carnatic. 
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LESSON XL. 

EXTENT.— SHAPE.— DIVISIONS.— COAST LINE. 

The general name of India includes two sections 
of land — the one known as India Proper, and the 
other as Further India. The former is a compact 
peninsula, definite in shape, and is the country 
which from early times we have counted as com- 
plete territory. The other section, called Further 
India, is a group of countries lying further from 
us — to the east — a strip of which is British 
territory. 

India Proper is shaped like a wedge, or tongue — 
the narrow end pointing southward towards the 
equator. This narrow part of the wedge, with Cape 
Comorin at the end, is in the hot region — the 
tropical belt — where the sun scorches all the year 
round, where the people are very dark-coloured, 
and where animal and vegetable life are found in 
great profusion. To the south-east of the extreme 
point there is the large island of Ceylon, the only 
island of any consequence on the whole of the coast 

The peninsular part of India has the Arabian 
Sea on the west, and the Bay of Bengal on the 
east, both being parts of the great Indian Ocean. 

Further India consists of a broad slice of territory 
along the coast on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal. It cuts off Burmah and Siam from the 
bay, and, being really a slice of Burmah, is called 
British Burmah. We have other, though smaller, 
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possessions further along the coast, especially a very 
valuable island known as Singapore. ''^ 

India, as the possession of our little island, a 
small state many thousand miles away, may well 
be regarded as a country of magnificent distances. 
Its length from the mountain limits of Cashmere to 
Cape Comorin, the most southern point in the 
Indian Ocean, is 1,900 miles, and its breadth from 
the Delta of the Indus, on the west, to the extreme 
border of Assam, on the east, 1,600 miles. The 
area, inclusive of Further India (60,000 square 
miles) and the island of Ceylon (24,000 square 
miles), is altogether 1,500,000 miles, or about 
thirteen times the extent of the United Kingdom. 

It must not be supposed that the whole of India 
Proper is entirely under British control ; only about 
two-thirds of it are completely so. Of the remain- 
der a portion consists of Tributary States — states 
ruled by native princes on condition of their paying 
tribute in the form of a sum of money annually 
to our Indian Government ; and a smaller portion 
consists of Independent States. 

India, for the greater ease ot government, was 
formerly divided into three presiMncieSy each ruled 
by a governor or president. They were those of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. As a political de- 
scription, the term presidency is now obsolete. It 
applied to the time when the three settlements of 
Fort William (at Calcutta), Fort St. George (at 
Madras), and Bombay were under presidents. 

* See Lesson on Trade, Exports, and Imports, 
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India, for administrative purposes, is now divided 
into eight provinces or governments, of which two, 
Bombay and Madras, retain their old names and a 
greater share of self-government than the other six, 
into which Bengal and Further India have been 
divided, and which are under the direct control of 
the Governor-General. Calcutta, on the river 
Hoogly, one of the delta streams of the Ganges, is 
the seat of the Central Government and the capital 
of the whole country. Madras and Bombay are 
under their own Governors, and are not often visited 
by the Viceroy. 

►^ The coast line of India is very extensive. Much 
of the shore is low and little indented, but there are 
some large openings with harbours where ships can 
be repaired and fitted ; and the grand rivers, the 
Indus and the Ganges, are great highways of inland 
commercial intercourse. The Gulf of Cutch and 
the Gulf of Cambay are the principal openings on 
the west. A smaller inlet, skirted by various 
islands, forms the harbour of Bombay. Southwards 
to Cape Comorin the coast bounds a maritime belt 
from twenty to thirty miles wide. Innumerable 
short rivers run from the Western Ghauts, which, 
before reaching the shore, spread out into long 
low-lying lagoons. The harbour of Cochin, in 
Travancore, on the coast of Malabar, was once a 
place of much trade. 

There are fewer openings on the east coast than 
on the west, and no good harbours except that of 
Coringa, on the Bay of Bengal. The coast of the 
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Camatic, an old native state in the south-east, is 
washed by such shallow seas that vessels only of the 
smallest burthen can pass through the Gulf of 
Manaar and Palk Straits, which separate Ceylon 
from the mainland, and even these require careful 
navigation through a single narrow channel about 
a mile wide. The shores, from Point Calimere to 
the mouth of the Krishna, is known as the Coro- 
mandel coast. Along this coast, and as far as the 
Delta of the Ganges/the absence of harbours and the 
gradually shelving shores oblige vessels to anchor 
several miles out at sea. In Further India the 
Gulf of Martaban is the principal opening, and is 
the entrance to the flourishing port of Rangoon. 



pro-fu'-sion con'-se-quence magr-nif' -i-cent in-de-pen'-dent 
ob'-so-lete pre'-sid-en-cy ob-li-gra'-tion al-le'-gi-ance 



Leakn. 

The provinces of India are : — 

Bengal, North-west Provinces {including Oude), the 
Punjaub, the Central Provinces, Assam, British Burmali, 
Uadras, and Bombay. 



LESSON XLI. 

RIVER BASINS. 



There are two distinct river systems in India. 
The first, having its main sources in the Himalaya 
Mountains, is fed from the melting snows • the 
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second, draining the central table-lands, bears back 
to the seas, east and west, the rains thrown upon 
the peninsula by the monsoons. The Himalaya 
system comprises the basins of the Indus, the 
Ganges, and the Brahmapootra. Of the rivers of 
the interior the principal are two tributaries of the 
Ganges, the Chumbul and Sone ; two streams, the 
Nerbudda and Taptee, which flow westward from 
the Vindhyan hills ; and the rivers Mahanadi, Goda- 
vari, and Kistna, which rise high in the Western 
Ghauts, and flow through deep, rocky channels of 
the great plateau into the Bay of Bengal. 

The Ganges is the principal river of India, and 
has one of the grandest river basins in the world. 
It issues from a glacier cave, 13,800 feet above the 
sea, amid a mountain group 22,800 feet high, and 
flows through the great plain of Hindostan, which 
spreads out on both sides in rich alluvial flats, 
increasing its volume by all the affluents flowing 
down the southern slopes of the Himalayas. About 
200 miles from the sea a great expansion of the 
stream takes place, and so reduces the force of its 
flow that the sand and mud which it holds in 
suspension, and brings down in vast quantities, are 
deposited in bars and shoals. These spread out 
into a delta as large as Wales, and form a maze of 
streams and creeks, which enclose a multitude of 
islands. The many mouths of this river deposit, 
every year, as much mud in the Bay of Bengal as 
would load a fleet of 2,000 ships, each carrying 
1,400 tons. 
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The Ganges enters the sea on the north-easteni 
side of India by many channels, the two extreme 
openings being 200 miles apart. The whole delta 
is 240 miles long. The Hoogly, one of the delta 
streams, which passes Calcutta, is nearly the only 
one fit for sea-going vessels, but thousands of 
boatmen ply their traffic on the other branches, and 
on the main stream above the delta. The banks 
of the Hoogly down to the sea are dreary and 
desolate, but the river is regarded by the Hindoos 
as the time Ganges, and therefore held sacred. 
Some parts of the Ganges are held to be specially 
sacred, as at Gangotri, near where the river takes 
its rise ; at Allaliabad, where the Jumna joins it ; 
and at Benares ; and to these places come devotees 
from all parts of India to pray and wash in the holy 
water. The Nerbudda and Kistna are likewise 
sacred streams. The practice has not yet died out 
of bringing the dying and dead to the river banks 
for the tide to cany them to Paradise ; and even in 
the Hoogly the ofifensive sight of decomposed 
bodies floating up and down with the tide is of no 
rare occurrence. The great tidal wave from the 
Indian Ocean, increasing in height as it reaches the 
narrower, funnel-shaped head of the Bay of Bengal, 
rushes into the Hoogly with a crest 20 feet high, 
and with a roar as of thunder. The advancing 
billow is called the '' bore," or " bore-head." Navi- 
gation is interrupted by the '' bore," and likewise 
impeded by the shifting sands and mud of the 
river. 
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The pestilent marshes or islands of the Delta 
are named Sunderbunds. They are dotted with 
dense forests with the rankest undergrowth of 
jungle, the lair of serpents and wild beasts, and 
are deadly to human beings, even natives. The 
low trees spread their arms so far across the 
lagoons and arms of the sea as often to entangle 
the masts and sails of boats which ply in those 
narrow waters. 

Only second in interest to that of the Ganges is 
the less extensive basin of the iTidus. The river 
Indus rises in the inner Himalayas, at a height of 
17,000 feet above the sea. According to an 
ancient tradition of Thibet, the Indus flows 
from a lion's mouth, the fii'st pa"rt of its course 
having a name with that meaning. The Indus 
proper runs at the base of the Sulieman 
Mountains, from Cashmere, through Scinde, to 
its delta in the Arabian Sea, receiving in the 
country of the Sikhs four tributaries, which, with 
the Indus, give the name of Punjaub, or the region 
of the " five rivers," to the plains which they fer- 
tilise ; while the triangles of land between the forks 
of two streams are designated Doaha. The rivers 
which unite to form the Lower Indus are the 
Jhelum or Upper Indus, Chenab, Eavee, Beas, and 
the Sutlej. Navigation is not without difficulty in 
this system of rivers. Part of the course of the true 
Indus is through a narrow and deep gorge, where at 
the season of the melting of the snow the force of 
the current is destructive to ships. The flow of 
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the tide rushes up from the Arabian Sea with a 
violent bore-head, and the district is subject to 
furious storm blasts. Further, the channels of the 
Delta, the two extreme openings of which are 
125 miles apart, are constantly changing, new 
channels forming and old ones filling up every year. 

The Brahmapootra or Burrumpootery rising on 
the north of the Himalayas, and flowing for a great 
part of its course through an almost unknown 
country, brings down a greater volume of water 
than the Ganges, and is probably of greater length. 
It has numerous tributaries in Assam (to the east 
of India), where it turns sharply round to the 
west, and flows into the sea through the same delta 
with the Ganges. In the rainy season it floods a 
large part of the country on its banks. Its length 
from the glen where it breaks the Himalayas to 
the sea is 650 miles, and its great breadth gives 
it the aspect of a maritime inlet rather than a 
river. 

There is in India only one lake of importance — 
the Colair — between the rivers Kistna and Goda- 
vari, on the east coast, which measures thirty-five 
miles long and eight miles broad. Kemembering 
that the lakes in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
are pools in the deep hollows among groups of 
mountains, while the rivers are streams flowing 
down long valleys, we should gather from the fact 
of there being only one lake of importance that the 
heights of India are not distributed to a great 
extent in groups, but either singly or in chains. 

N 
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There are many lagoons on both coasts, but no 
lakes. 



com-pris'-es sus-pen'-slon nav-i-er&'-tion 

al-lu'-vl-al oc-cur'-rence dS'-sigr-nat-ed 



Leakn. 

Tlie three chief rivers draining the Sinxalaym are the 
Oanges, with its tributaries the Jnnuia and Sone on (he 
right bank, and Ooomtee andOogra, on the left; the Indus, 
with an enormom tributary formed by the Jhelum, Chenab, 
Eavce, Beas, and Sutlej ; and the Brahmapootra. Th 
rivers draining the peninsula are the Nerbndda and Taptee 
flowing into the Arabian Sea, and the Mahanadi, the 
Godavery, and the KistnB, flotcing into the Bay of Bengal 



LESSON XLII. 

PRODUCTIONS. 



India is not without resources in all tlie three 
kingdoms of nature. Powerful drugs, brilliant 
dyes, and the choicest perfumes are prepared from 
the flowers and plants which flourish under a 
tropical sun. Amongst animals the lordly elephant 
and the blood-thirsty tiger are the highest types 
of the orders of herb and flesh eaters. The mineral 
treasures, though never yet fully worked, have 
been dreamed about from the dawn of history. 
India has been regarded as a mine of diamonds 
and gold. But precious stones and precious 
metals do not really make any one rich unless 
there are other and better things to be bought 
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with them. Materials and tools for labour aro the 
real foundations of wealth, and India is not with- 
out these, though not so rich in them as has been 
sometimes thought. 

Coal beds occur from Cutch to Assam, across tho 
centre of the country, and in many other places ; 
but few mines are worked. Quarries of fine marble 
have furnished costly stone for Indian architecture 
from the most distant ages. Salt beds cross the 
Indus, and salt is also produced by evaporation in 
the Sunderbunds, and from the small lakes of 
Rajpootana. Borax and nitre also abound. Talc 
is so plentiful as to be used instead of glass. Tin 
and copper are obtained from various parts. Iron 
is wrought with much skill in the Camatic ; gold 
and silver in Mysore. Gold exists also in the 
sands of many of the rivers. Diamonds were once 
abundant in the Deccan, and are still found, 
though of inferior size, from the Bundelcund. 
Golconda has been connected, in the popular mind 
and poetic description, with the diamond riches of 
India, from the circumstance of the fortress of that 
name being the store-house of the Nizam's treasures. 
The stones were cut and polished and kept there. 
They were not found in its neighbourhood; and the 
supposed diamond mines of Golconda never had an 
existence. Rubies, amethysts, garnets, camelians, 
jasper, agates, rock crystals, cats' -eyes, and beau- 
tiful felspars add to the treasures of precious 
stones. 

It is, however, in the vegetable kingdom that the 
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works of nature are most wonderfully displayed. 
Forests cover alike hill and plain. Teak-oak, 
ebony, the cocoa-nut, as well as the areca pakn, 
flourish within reach of the sea air, and the moun- 
tain slopes show every variety of vegetation, from 
the Arctic plants which grow within range of 
the icy peaks, to the banyan, bamboo, sugar- 
cane, coffee, and the pungent spices that absorb 
the heat of the valley. The tea-tree grows wild 
in Assam, and its cultivation is assuming 
large proportions. Grain of every kind is cul- 
tivated : wheat on the highlands, rice in the 
plains. Wheat in some places, as a second or dry 
winter crop, follows the wet summer crops of rice. 
Thus two harvests in the year reward the husband- 
man. Millet and barley are also cultivated. Wheat 
and millet, rather than rice, form the staple articles 
of food of by far the largest part of the Hindoos, who 
regard animal food as an abomination. Kitchen 
vegetables or pot herbs, particularly potatoes, have 
rapidly spread. Fruits common to the temperate 
zones, and excellent in quality, grow on the hills, 
and a great abundance of tropical fruit, such as 
bananas and pine-apples, flourishes in the valleys and 
plains. Other food products abound, some of which, 
unknown in Europe a few generations ago, have now 
become necessaries of life, and changed the tastes 
and habits of civilised nations. Such are sugar and 
coffee. Condiments, such as ginger, cinnamon, 
pepper, and other aromatics and spices, and their 
blended product, " curry," are all of Indian growth. 
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Drugs, dyes, and perfumes are prepared from flowers, 
leaves, seeds, bark, and woods. Indigo is one of the 
most valuable commodities of commerce, and the 
opium poppy, though its demand comes almost 
wholly from China, forms a large element in the 
state revenue. India is the home of fibrous plants. 
Jute, hemp, coir or cocoa-nut fibre, and flax, in 
many varieties, are grown with success. Cotton 




has been cultivated almost everywhere, and became 
the mainstay of our home manufacture during the 
civil war in America. 

The animal world in India is of exceeding 
interest. Beasts of prey infest the jungle, and 
alligators the rivers and river-banks. Various spe- 
cies of deer abound everywhere. Buflaloes are 
native to the country. Elephants and rhino- 
ceroses are numerous. Hundreds of elephants are 
caught and tamed every year in Assam and Ceylon. 
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In the sandy parts of Cutch and the Great Desert 
the camel is the beast of burden, and wild asses 
roam at large. Indian horses are ill formed and 
but little used ; and the oxen are not eaten, but 
used as beasts of burden and regarded as sacred. 
Birds are more remarkable for their plumage than 
their song ; but many have delicate flesh and are 
eaten. Our common varieties of poultry, except 
turkeys, which came from America, are natives 
of India. Bramah, Cochin China, and Bantam 
fowls still indicate their origin in their names. 
Fish abound in the rivers and seas. Insects 
swarm in the air; many of commercial value. 
Kermes produce a bright scarlet dye, and the 
climate favours the cochineal. Silk-wornas yield 
four crops of silk in the year, inferior to Chinese 
and Italian silk, but so abundant as to make the 
culture very profitable. Oysters are met with on 
some parts of the coast, small, but of good flavour ; 
and the shores of Ceylon and Coromandel have 
been noted from antiquity for their pearl fisheries. 

re-soiirc'-es civ'-U-ised a-ro-mat'-ic coxn-mod'-i-ties 
ex-ist'-ence con'-di-ment va-ri'-e-ties cocli'-l-neal 



Learn. 

Mineral productions : — Coaly iron, marble, salt, mtre, 
and precious stones. 

Vegetable productions : — Rice, wheat, tea, millet, harley, 
maize, opium, indigo, cotton, jute, hemp, flax, sugar, coffee, 
spices, bananas, pine-apples, cocoa-nut tree, teak-oak, and 
ebony. 

Chief native animals: — Elephants, tigers, buffaloes, 
camels, swine, many species of deer, and poisonous snakes. 
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LESSON XLIII. 

SOIL.— CLIMATE.— MONSOONS. 

The soil of India is of various kinds. About a 
tenth part is sterile, of which the Great Desert and 
the Runn of Cutch are the chief examples, while 
a third is covered with forest and jungle. The 
plains of the great rivers, such as the Ganges, and 
the Doabs of the Indus, spread out in expanses of 
rich alluvial soil ; and the deltas of the rivers, 
formed from the mud brought down by the current 
from the interior, are of the same productive 
character. Alluvial soil prevails also along the 
coast lines, forming lowlands of great fertility 
between the sea and the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts. The levels and valleys of the table-lands 
are also, many of them, exceedingly fertile. 

The peninsular part of India being ahnost 
wholly within the Torrid Zone, and the northern 
part nowhere far removed from the Tropic of 
Cancer, the country is open to the burning in- 
fluence of the suns vertical rays, tempered 
only by J the mountains and the winds. Such, 
however, is the diversity of surface that the climates 
of provinces and even smaller areas are more 
strongly marked than mere dififerences in lati- 
tude would lead us to expect. In the low- 
lands of the north and north-east the heat is 
scarcely less than in the Upper Camatic, and the 
average temperature of Calcutta in the delta of the 
Ganges is higher than that of Madras. In Upper 
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India the hot winds are described as blowing like 
hurricanes from a furnace. The hottest parts of 
India are the sandy levels of the Lower Camatic. 
Here, within a few miles, every gradation of 
climate is represented ; so that while the plains 
are burnt up by unendurable heat, they are 
flanked by mountains capped by never- melting 
snow. Between these extremes the hills to which 
Europeans repair for health and relaxation rival 
in every delight of climate the most favoured 
regions of the Mediterranean Sea. Frosts do not 
occur in the Deccan or any part further south 
except on the mountains, and in the table-lands 
the mean temperature is lessened by the altitude. 

The most remarkable feature of the climate of 
India is the periodical changes of the winds, which 
blow over the country for half the year from the 
south-west, and the other half from the north-east. 
These winds are called the Monsooiis, They are 
the same as the ocean trade-winds, which blow 
all the year round in the one direction from 
east to west, but are modified over India by the 
heated surface of the land. The monsoons follow 
the course of the sun, and their effects are chiefly 
felt in the south. The south-west monsoon reaches 
the western coast about the middle of April and 
lasts till September. The north-east monsoon 
reaches the eastern coast in October, and con- 
tinues to blow till the following April. It is easy 
to trace the course of these winds and their effect 
upon the seasons. 
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The south-west monsoon, during its path across 
the Indian Ocean, gets freighted to its full capacity 
with moisture from these heated waters, and, being 
arrested by the Western Ghauts, discharges a 
portion of its burden down the mountain slopes in 
deluges of rain. The whole west coast to the basin 
of the Indus is exposed to the force of this mon- 
soon, and the amount of rainfall in the rainy sea- 
son has been known to exceed 250 inches, which 
is more than in any other part of the earth. Such 
torrents fall, it is said, as massive water rather 
than as rain-drops, and the devastation caused by 
them is such that no vegetation or soil can exist 
on the mountain side, which presents an aspect 
of water-worn, bare, rugged, and lofty cliflfs. The 
monsoon having crossed the Ghauts, refreshes the 
Deccan and the plain of the Ganges with a moderate 
rainfall, and then again deluges the colder slopes of 
the Himalaya Mountains. 

The north-east monsoon very much resembles 
the south-west, but is less violent in character. 
Starting from the heated tablelands of Eastern Asia, 
it arrives at the Bay of Bengal dry, and in its short 
passage across the Bay it absorbs less moisture than 
in the Indian Ocean. Thus, though it brings a 
rainy season to the eastern coast, in quantity of 
rain it bears no comparison with that of the oppo- 
site monsoon. Having traversed the whole of India, 
it brings a dry season to the western shores, and, 
going forward over the Indian Ocean, thirstily 
sucking up its waters, it carries a rainy season to 
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the east coast of the continent of Afidca. Thus the 
monsoons are wet or dry according to the path 
they have traversed ; and thus they perform their 
endless and beneficent office, to and fro, through 
all time. 

Bter'-ile hur'-ri-cane de-vast-a'-tion 

ver'-dant en-dur'-a-ble be-ne'-fic-ent 



Learn. 

The alluvial soil of the valleys and plains of India is 
exceedingly fertile. The climate is very varied. The Valki/ 
of the GangeSy the Lower Carnatic, and the plain of the 
Indus are the hottest parts. 

There are two monsoons, the south-west and the north- 
east. The former hhws from April till September y and is 
the icet season for the greater part of India, The 7wrth'easi 
mo7isoon brings a little rain to the Carnatic and the eastern 
shores of Ceylon. 



LESSON XLIV. 

INDUSTRIES. 



It has been shown in previous lessons that, 
except those of polar seas and untrodden coasts, 
there are no products which cannot be found in India 
All kinds of grain are there — from the wheat of 
the tableland of the Deccan, through many kinds 
with which we are familiar, to the rice of Bengal, 
or of the lowlands of the coast. All fruits grow 
— from the apples of the hills in the north to 
the tropical mango and banana. All domestic 
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or tamed animals are found — from the ox or the 
dog to the camel, the elephant, the cheetah or 
hiinting-leopard, and nearly all skins and furs — 
from those of the lion or the bear to the rhinoceros, 
including a vast variety of cattle-hides. All textile 
materials can be had — ^from the hair of the moun- 
tain goat to a number of different kinds of silk, 
some yet unknown in European markets ; and all 
materials for cordage — from hemp and jute, an 
ever-increasing article of import to Great Britain, 
to the aloe and the cocoa-nut fibre. All vegetable 
oils are produced — from the cocoa-nut oil to the 
precious attar of roses, worth its weight in gold ; 
and all dye-stuffs and varnishes — from the indigo 
of the north to the common lac, and a hundred 
others which are not yet common to us. All 
timbers and woods may be obtained — from the 
teak, so useful to shipbuilders, to the sweet-smelling 
sandal-wood and the bamboo ; and all metals — 
from gold and silver to most excellent iron ; finally 
all stones — from granite and marble to the diamond 
and the ruby. 

India is essentially an agricultural country. In 
good years the growth of food products is pro- 
fuse ; but in so heated a region the soil is utterly 
dependent upon abundant supplies of water, and 
in the event of a season of drought, dreadful 
famines have taken place even in recent years. 
Tanks, wells, and canals, for the purpose of storing 
water and for irrigation, are constructed in every 
part of the country, and still are amongst the 
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most important of the public works, being carried 
on by the Government. The native husbandry 
is, however, very defective. Apart from the cul- 
tivation of wheat, rice, and maize, the most 
skilfully and profitably raised crops are under 
English direction. English capital is applied to 
the production of indigo and opium, and of tea in 
Assam. Nearly all the indigo used in England 
comes from this source. The consumption of opium 
in China is so large that a sixth part of the Indian 
revenue is derived from the trade to that country, 
which is a monopoly in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. But opium, which is useful as medicine, 
becomes a terrible evil when people use it as an 
indulgence to soothe their nerves. Hence the 
revenue from opium has been much condemned, 
and when India grows richer will perhaps be given 
up. Jute is another article of Indian produce 
largely used as a substitute for hemp and for gunny 
bags, a coarse kind of sacking in which Indian 
goods are packed and exported. 

Cotton cloth is the universal dress in India. 
Land suitable for the growth of the cotton plant is 
unlimited, and its cultivation has largely increased 
since the American war compelled us to turn to 
India as an important field of supply. For many 
ages India was famous also for the weaving of silk 
and goat's hair. Bandannas, or silk handkerchiefs, 
were eagerly sought in England, and Cashmere 
shawls, one of which often took the patient native 
labourer a year to make in his hand-loom, were 
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unsurpassed. India muslins were valued at a higher 
rate than any others, and even in the face of English 
machinery Indian cotton pieces were imported 
into England. In the early years of British sway 
the importance of India was due altogether to its 
own resources, and not to its taking English pro- 
duct in return. Neither linen nor woollen goods 
found there a sale, for they were never worn. 
At length, even India, with wages only one- 
twelfth as much as in England, could no longer 
compete with our superior advantages. Cotton 
fabrics disappeared from Indian exports and began 
to be imported from England. There are signs, 
however, of a revival of manufacturing industry 
in India ; machinery has been imported, and the 
many resources of the country, combined with 
cheap labour, may in time make the people inde- 
pendent of English cotton goods. 



es-sen'-ti-aJ-ly ir-ri-ga'-tion in-dul'-gence mS'-dl-cine 
&'-grri-cul-ture con-sump'-tion cond-emned' ma-chin'-e-ry 



Learn. 

India is an agricultural country) and nine-tenths of the 
people are employed in tilling the soil. The country in places 
suffers from droughty and water is stored in tanks, canals, 
^c, for the purpose of irrigation, 

Indian mnslins, calicoes, silks, and shawls were 
formerly very celebrated, and were largely exported. 
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LESSON XLV. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The trade of India varies very much on account 
of changing seasons, droughts, and floods, which 
sometimes produce famine in some districts by 
spoiling the crops. But we may find out the 
average amount of foreign trade done by taking 
the imports and exports for a number of years. 

Although India has a long coast-line and many 
harbours, the foreign trade of the empire is mostly 
confined to the five ports which are the capitals of 
the five sea-board provinces, viz. Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Rangoon, and Kurrachee. 

Calcutta y on the Hoogly, one of the monUis 
of the river Ganges, is well placed for exporting 
the articles of trade conveyed to it by water from all 
parts of Bengal. It forms an outlet for the tea, 
oil-seeds, jute, and articles called gunny bags 
(made of coarse sackcloth), rice, and hides, which 
are brought from a vast tract of country — the 
valley of the Ganges, with a basin measuring 
400,000 square miles — the most fertile and thickly 
populated district of India. 

Bombay, on the west of the Indian peninsula 
fronting the Arabian Sea, exports chiefly cotton, oil- 
seeds, and wheat. 

Madras is well placed on the eastern side of the 
peninsula in the Bay of Bengal, and di-aws goods 
for export from the districts behind. Madras 
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has no harbour, and goods are conveyed to and 
from the ships through a rolling surf in small 
native boats. 

RangooUy however, for its size, is the most 
thriving place in the Indian empire, for to it 
naturally flow by the river Irrawaddy the best 
products of the Burmese peninsula. British 
Burmah (with the Tenasserim provinces) is the most 
prosperous province of the empire. Its people are 
comparatively free from the hindrances of " caste." 
The port of Kurrachee is at the north-western 
point of the sea-board, through which the imports 
and exports for the whole of Cashmere and the 
north-western districts have to pass. It is also an 
important station for troops, being the nearest port 
to the frontier line which divides India from 
Afghanistan. 

India exports wool, cotton and silk, tea and 
coffee, tobacco, oil-seeds, pepper, indigo, and opium, 
rice and wheat, hides, jute, quinine, linseed, various 
drugs, castor-oil, and saltpetre. The wool, cotton, 
and silk, in excess of the quantity worked up for 
Indian use, are sent chiefly to England, although 
cotton to the value of £1,500,000 is sold to Italy. 
Tea is shipped in large quantities to England and 
Australia, and rice to England, Australia, and the 
Mauritius, nearly 40,000,000 lbs. being exported 
within the year. A large share of the coffee grown 
in India is sent to Arabia to be mixed with the 
produce of that region, and the mixture is then 
sold under the name of Mocha, because Mocha 
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being the best kind of coffee fetches a high price. 
Saltpetre is an article which yields a large sum 
annually, and is sent in great quantities to China, 
where it is much used in the making of fireworks. 
Opium, too, is shipped chiefly to China, the yield 
to the revenue since 1877 being more than 
£9,000,000 per annum. 

The total exports amount to £65,000,000 a year, 
of which nearly half are sent to England. China 
is the next best customer, then France (the 
latter taking more coffee than all the rest of 
Europe), and next America. 

The imports consist largely of cotton goods, 
metals, and liquors. Besides these, although in 
smaller quantities, India receives from England 
coals, salt, woollen goods, glass beads, and rail- 
way plant or stock, machinery, &c. The cotton 
fabrics alone amount to £15,000,000 per annum. 
The whole of the imports are valued at less 
than £50,000,000 annually, leaving more than 
£15,000,000 balance in favour of the goods ex- 
ported. 



Learn. 

The chief ports of India are Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, and Knrrachee. 

The chief exports are raw cotton, opium, jute, rice, flax, 
and linseed, tea, hides, and skins, indigo, wool, and coffee. 

The chief imports are cotton goods, metals and hardware, 
articles of clothing, beer and ale, machinery and coals. 
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LESSON XLVI. 

RACE.— rOPULATION.— LANGUAGE.— RELIGION.- 

SOCIAL STATE. 

The native races of India are known under the 
common name of Hindoos, yet there are at least 
thirty distinct nationahties.* Tliese races are unlike 
in feature and build, manners, customs, and occu- 
pations. In the north the people are tall, fair, 
manly, strong, and warlike ; in the south shght, 
dark, and timid. The Hindoo complexion varies 
from an olive-green, through gradations of bright 
clear brown, to nearly black. It is difficult to 
explain the shades of complexion, for high-caste 
Brahmins are sometimes dark, while the outcast 
Pariah is as often fair. 

The languages are almost as varied as the 
people. A few words common to the country 
will, however, be explained, in order that some 
of the more general terms may be the better 
understood. If we glance at a map of India, we 
shall see numbers of towns, cities, and districts with 
names ending with the syllable "poor," or " pore." 
This really means " a city," but is sometimes 
also applied to districts. Thus we have Nag- 
poov, which means "snake-city;" Bhagulpoor, 
the " tiger-city ;" Ramjjoo?', " ram's-city ;" Cawn- 
pore (Khanpur), " city of the Beloved One ;" 
Singapore, " city of the lions ;" Chandy^oor, " city 
of the moon ;" Dmgapore, " city of beggars," 

* See Lesson XXXVII. for the reasons of this mixture of races. 
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and many others. In reading of Indian afifairs, 
we often meet with reference to some Eajak, 
which word means " King ;" also of the Rhajpoota 
(or princes), Raj meaning " King/* and putra a 
" son/' As Malta signifies " great/' so Maharajah 
means "great'' or "chief" King. Tlic term 
gangay or gunga, is a part of several words, in all 
cases referring to a river. From this word wo 
get the name of the Ganges ; also Kislienganga, 
"black river;" Wilganga, "blue river/' Ramgunga, 
"ram's river." The word gherries means "moun- 
tains," and Nil, " blue," from which we see that the 
range of the Nilghervies indicates " blue mountains." 

Nine-tenths of the people profess their faith in 
the religion of Brahma — a system full of cruel and 
revolting rites and ceremonies. But it was not 
always so impure. In the oldest of its sacred 
books, written in the Sanscrit language, there are 
many true things said, and some fine hymns pre- 
served. Very early, however, this religion be- 
came so debased that the first thought a really 
good man had was to free himself from it. 

About 700 B.C. a preacher arose in Northern 
India who taught a simpler religion, consisting 
mainly in pure maxims of morality. He was 
afterwards called Buddha, or " the one who knows." 
At first his followers had great success ; but after 
awhile the Brahmins again asserted their supe- 
riority. In Ceylon, however, the religion of Buddha, 
very much cprrupted, remains to this day the pro- 
fession of the majority of the people. It also 
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found so many converts in other parts of the 
world that it is said to control one-third of maa- 
kind. But it has sunk into a mere superstition 
In India the Buddhists now number nearly 
3,000,000 ; the worshippers of Brahma about 
140,000,000, and the Qiristians less than 
1,000,000. About 41,000,000^" follow the reli- 
gion of Mahomet. They are chiefly the descend- 
ants of Arabs, who invaded India at different 
times, and brought that faith with them. 

Another sect is called the Parsees, or fire- 
worshippers, who look upon light as divine, and 
worship fire as its emblem. These are chiefly 
descendants of Persian immigrants. While other 
sects very much confine their homes and dealings 
to people of their own faith, the Parsee — like the 
Jew — is a sort of wfinderer, who has no home, or 
who makes a home anywhere. 

The social state is peculiar, as compared with 
that of England. The people are very simple in 
their habits, and their dwellings are mostly of the 
lightest materials. In Bengal the cottages have 
cane walls and thatched roofs ; in the Deccan they 
are of mud and stone ; in the north-west regions 
they are of unbumt brick, and tiled. The cottage 
furniture is scanty : there are no tables ; a mat 
serves the purposes of a chair. Many of the vil- 
lages are walled, or have a fence ; each has a 
temple and a bazaar, holds an annual fair, and 
celebrates an annual festival. The mud walls are 
of great strength, with stone gateways. The pubUc 

* These munbers are exclosiye of tht natiye states. 
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roads pass near them, but not through them. The 
walls were needed at one time as a defence in time 
of war and against wild beasts ; they remain to 
remind us of past days, before the English ruled 
the land and secured the people against robbery 
and violence. Those " good old days " are now 
nightmares of history — the days of war, plunder, 
and cruelty are gone. 

Travelling by rail is fast increasing under British 
rule ; but in districts where there are no railways 
there are various modes of carriage, as on elephants' 
backs, in carts drawn by bullocks, and, for those 
who can afford it, being borne in a palanquin (a 
small carriage supported by rods on the shoulders 
of four natives). Although the Hindoos will serve 
Europeans they will not eat with them, as the 
practice is forbidden by the law of caste. Even 
if it were not so Europeans could scarcely mix 
with Hindoos at meals, as every person, how- 
ever high in rank, eats as his forefathers did, 
squatted on a carpet, using his fingers in place of 
knife, fork, and spoon. 



na-tion-al'-i-ties pal-an-quin', Im'-mi-grants 

su-per-sti'-tion c§'-re-mon-ies trav'-el-ling 



Learx. 



Poor or Pore means a city, as 
Nagpoor, the snake-city. 

BaJ signifies royal; Kajah, a 
king. 

Maha means great, hence 
Maharajah, the great 
king. 

Putra, or poot means a son, 



hence Baipootana, the 
country or the Bajpoots, 
yiz. the king's sons. 
Cherry signifies a mountain, 
hence Nilgherries, the 
blue mountains, Dhaw- 
alagiri, or white moun- 
tain. 
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LESSON XLVII. 

OTHER POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. 

At various places along the southern and south- 
eastern coast of Asia there are ports and islands 
belonging to Great Britain. Some of these have 
been gained by conquest, others by purchase or 
treaty. It is worthy of note that all these places 
are either in themselves important trading stations, 
or good military or naval posts, where soldiers or 
ships can be conveniently placed to act as the police 
of commerce. 

Along a coastline of about 20,000 miles there 
is not a single port where our trade could be in- 
terrupted without the Avrongdoer being liable to a 
visit from one or other of our garrisons within a 
very short period. On the road to India after 
leaving Malta there are several important military 
stations, each one being near to some great centre 
of trade. 

We will take them in order, beginning with 
Cyprus. 

Cyprus is not, properly speaking, a possession 
of Great Britain, but by a treaty with the Sultan 
of Turkey it is occupied and administered by our 
Government. The island, measuring 110 miles 
long, and 30 to 50 miles broad, lies in the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, about 60 miles from the 
coast of Syria. A range of mountains runs through 
the island in the direction of its length, 7,000 to 
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10,000 feet above the sea. Its rivers are mostly 
mountain torrents in winter, and are nearly dry in 
summer, for their courses are short and their 
waters soon exhausted. Hence the people are 
short of water in summer. 

The chief exports are cotton, silk, wine, salt, 
com, opium, turpentine, oranges, lemons, tobacco, 
and hemp. In ancient times Cyprus was famous 
for its valuable copper-mines, as well as for gold, 
silver, and precious stones. Salt is still made 
from the brine on the sea-shore. Game and fish 
are plentiful, and so are snakes and venomous 
spiders. There are some good ports on the coast ; 
and the island is rich in woods of oak, pine, 
cypress, beech, and elm, with groves of olives and 
mulberries. 

At the beginning of 1880 Turkey committed 
the care of the island to England, under whose 
rule let us hope that its industries will increase, 
and its people become happy and prosperous. 

Aden, the next station, is an ancient city which 
lies at the south-west comer of Arabia, at the opening 
of the Red Sea. Its site is the crater of an extinct 
volcano about 1 5 miles round. From the eleventh 
to the thirteenth century Aden was the great mart 
for the riches of the East, but it was ruined by the 
discovery of a passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope. In 1839, when it came into the hands of 
the British by conquest, it was a miserable place 
with about 600 inhabitants ; now the people exceed 
30,000. It is used as a coaling station for sup- 
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plying ships passing through the Red Sea, and 
as a military garrison for British soldiers. The 
climate, which is exceedingly hot at all seasons, 
unfits it for the continued residence of English 
people. The whole possession covers an area of 
only five square miles. Under the Governor of 
Aden is also the island station of Perim, at the 
entrance to the Red Sea. 

Ceylon is an important island, near the 
southern extremity of India, and belongs to 
Great Britain. Ceylon is about 270 miles 
long and about 100 broad. The interior is 
mountainous, and the coast generally low. The 
summits of some of the mountains exceed 8,000 
feet in height. The most remarkable one, 7,420 
feet high, is known as Adam's Peak, from 
which Buddha (the founder of Buddhism) is said 
to have ascended to heaven ; and the people point 
out a depression which they believe to be the im- 
print of his foot. 

From Ceylon, stretching nearly to the mainland 
of India, there is a ridge of islets and sand-banks 
known as Adam's Bridge. The island is richer in 
precious stones than in the more useful metals, 
but iron and plumbago are found in abundance. 
The forests abound with ebony, rose, satin, and 
other woods, and palm-trees. The animals are 
numerous, and include elephants, bears, hyenas, 
jackals, monkeys, alligators, and reptiles ; but, 
curiously, there are no tigers, althoudi there are 
leopards. 
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Ceylon is ruled by a Governor, aided by a 
legislative council of fifteen members. The 
exports amount to the value of £4,500,000 
a year. The coast district came into our posses- 
sion towards the close of the last century ; but 
the interior remained in the hands of a native 
king, who was deposed in 1815. Of a population 
of about 2,500,000, only about 19,000 are British 
or of European descent. Tlic island is a strong- 
hold of Buddhism, upwards of a million and a half 
of the population belonging to that religion. 

The Straits Settlements include the island 
of Singapore, south of the Malay peninsula, 
Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, in the strait 
of Malacca, and two districts, Malacca and Welles- 
ley, on the mainland. 

The town of Singapore is occupied by Euro- 
peans, Chinese, and Malays, each section dwelling 
in a separate part of the town. The fact 
that the exports and imports are each about 
£4,000,000 per annum, of which about one-half 
represents the trade Avith Great Britain, shows 
this place to be of no small importance. Its posi- 
tion, projecting into a sea which is the highway 
for ships of all nations on their way to China, is 
one of great advantage for trade. 

Singapore, as just shown, is at the southern end 
of the China Sea. Stretching northward, this great 
sea washes the mainland of eastern China, and on 
its opposite side flows round a number of islands, 
the chief of them being Borneo, which lies across 
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the equator. British trading interests are great in 
this region, and they have been crippled from 
time to time by native jealousy and even resistance. 
Carrying out the plan of holding a military and 
naval station at every point where our trade miglit 
be in danger, the Imperial Government have 
secured a small island called Labuan, with an area 
of about 45 square miles, off the west coast of 
Borneo ; and a still smaller one, about 32 square 
miles, called Hong Koiigy at the mouth of the 
Canton river, on the coast of China. 

Labuan has some excellent coal at the north- 
eastern part of the island, which it supplies to 
Singapore and thus assists in fitting out our 
steamers. The island was ceded to us by Borneo, 
in the year 1847. 

Hong Kong is rugged and mountainous, and 
well supplied with water, but has no trees of great 
size. Although it produces but Kttle jfrom its 
own soil, the island is used as a depot for collect- 
ing and distributing articles of trade, which finds 
employment for about 130,000 people. About 
£3,000,000 worth of goods are received here 
annually from Great Britain and Ireland. The 
island was ceded by China in the year 1842. 



mil'-i-ta-ry mul'-ber-ries rS'-sid-ence re-sist'-ance 
tur'-pen-tine ven'-o-mous plum-ba'-firo an'-nu-al-ly 
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Csrpnts Im in the eaitem end of the Medittrranean. It 
it a mtmniainom island, and not vert/ healthy. 

Aden »'» in the eouth-west corner of Arahia. It it a mili- 
tary station and a depdtfar coal. 

Ceylon i» an island to the south of India. It exports 
coffee, eoeoa-nut oil, and cinnamon. 

Sin^pore is a great trading station south of the Malay 
peninsula. 

Labnaa supplies Singapore icith coal for the stcamer» 
which call. 

Hong Kon^ is a trading station at the mouth of the Can- 
ion river. 
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Sbtction Mi. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 



LESSON XLVIII. 

HISTORY.— DESCRIPTION.— GOVERNMENT.— 

DIVISIONS. 

A GREAT continent embraces nearly all the land 
in the western hemisphere. This continent, 
called America, is almost divided in two by the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans at the middle part, 
-where there is a very narrow neck of land called 
the Isthmus of Panama. The land south of this 
isthmus is known as South America, and it is com- 
posed of several countries, of which Brazil is the 
chief. The land north of the isthmus is known 
as North America, a great part of w^hich is occu- 
pied by a number of States, united under one 
government, and for that reason called the " United 
States." A very large region, northward of the 
** States," is called British America, because it is a 
part of America belonging to Great Britain. This, 
too, comprises several " States," and the region is 
known as the Dominion of Canada. 

About four hundred years ago, when Columbus 
"to Castillo and Arragon gave another world," '''^ 

* These worda are inscribed on the tomb of Columbus. 
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maritime enterprise was at its height ; and the Grand 
Pilot of England, John Cabot, with Sebastian, his 
brother, was commissioned by Henry VII. to visit 
the shores of North America, in the hope that 
England might take a share in the great dis- 
coveries then filling all men's minds mth wonder, 
and giving Spain a foremost place among the 
nations of the world. These navigators were the 
first to plant the flag of England on the new con- 
tinent ; but it was left to the French, nearly half 
a century later, to make the first settlement at 
St. Croix, under Jacques Cartier, sent out by the 
King of France. Cartier sailed up the St. Law- 
rence as far as the Ottawa, at the confluence of 
which river stands how the flourishing citv of Men- 
treal. The colony received the name of New 
France. This was the first step towards the open- 
ing up of the fine river which, with its chain of 
inland fresh-water seas, makes a splendid water- 
communication into the heart of the continent. 

In 1608 Champlain founded Quebec, and French 
settlers continued to arrive, though slowly, and 
the whole country Avas called by the Indian 
name of Kanata (hence Canada), given to a local 
group of mountains. Colonies, however, are 
founded on a large scale only by commercial 
nations, and of these at this time the French were 
among the least important. Their colonial his- 
tory is simply that of conflict with the English. 
Newfoundland, Labrador, and Acadia, probably 
named from an Indian chief, but now known 
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as Nova Scotia, were tried in turn and soon 
abandoned. James I. of England, by the right 
of Cabot's discoveries, but with little regard to 
the claims of the French settlers, made over 
Acadia to a Scotch baronet, who changed the 
name to Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. Quebec 
fell to the English in 1G20, and was restored to 
the French at the peace in 1G32, from which date 
until the Seven Years' War (1756 — 17G3) the set- 
tlements fell alternately to the French and English. 

In 1759, Quebec was captured by General 
Wolfe, who fell in the moment of victory, and 
Canada changed hands, never to revert to France. 
When Champlain died in 1 635, a miserable cabin or 
two here and there on the lonely banks of the St. 
Lawrence were the only germs of the noble cities of 
Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, and Hamil- 
ton. Splendid steamers have taken the place of 
the Indian canoe ; the wild waste, which any one 
was at Kberty to call his own, has proved a fruit- 
ful land, spreading westward over the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific confines of the continent, with 
towns, villages, factories, and farms, now united into 
a grand and flourishing Dominion of nearly 
5,000,000 of people. The whole of Canada was 
ceded to Great Britain bytheTreatyof Parisin 1763. 

In 1867 the two Canadas (Upper and Lower), 
now called Ontario and Quebec, together with 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, were formed 
by Act of Parliament into the present " Dominion 
of Canada," with the right of self-government, and 
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with the power of admitting into the union any 
of the other British provinces in North America. 
The first to seek this privilege — in 1870 — ^was the 
Hudson's Bay Territory, or Kupert's Land. This 
vast region has been divided into the two pro- 
vinces of Manitoba (the old Red River Settlement), 
and the North-western Territory. In 1871 
British Columbia and Vancouver's Island were 
admitted, and Prince Edward's Island in 1873. 
Newfoundland is the only province which still 
holds aloof. 

The Hudson's Bay Company was an association of 
" merchant adventurers," founded in the reign of 
Charles II. for the puri^ose of trading in furs. The 
wild region almost surrounding Hudson's Bay, over 
which they sent their hunters to kill wild animals 
for the supply of "peltries," or furs, extended 
over an area of between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
square miles. 

The whole dominion is ruled by the Queen's 
Viceroy, or Governor-General, with Lieutenant- 
Governors and local assemblies for each province. 

mar'-i-time com-mls'-sion as-so-ci-a'-tion 

con'-flu-ence priv'-l-legre as-sem'-bUes 

Leakn. 

Canada loas at first a French cohny. duebec, the capital^ 
teas captured in 1759, and since then the colony has heJonged 
to England. 

TJie dominion of Canada consists of the folloioing provinces: 
Ontario, Qnebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, North- 
Western Territory, Manitoba, British Columbia, and 
Prince Edward's Island. Newfoundland r^m^eV^/e^r the 
present apart. 
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LESSON XLIX. 

EXTENT.— COAST LINE.-SURFACE. 

The British possessions in North America spread 
over a surface of neariy three and a half million 
square miles ; or more than twenty-five times the 
extent of the British Islands. 

All the provinces of the Dominion have their 
distinct features, resources, and history. The whole 
region is divided from the United States by the 
treaty line of 49° of north latitude from the 
Pacific coast as far east as the great system of 
the lakes of the St. Lawrence, which continues the 
boundary to the State of New York ; and other 
landmarks separate Canada and New Brunswick 
from the State of Maine. 

Except on the west, where the Rocky Mountains 
occur, this vast region forms a part of a great plain 
running through the whole of North America, 
from north to south. It constitutes an immense 
extent of forest, broad fertile tracts, marsh, lake, 
river, and frozen plain, broken towards the Arctic 
regions into many islands, large and small, and 
pierced by inlets of the size of seas, of which 
Hudson's Bay, named after its discoverer, is the 
largest. 

On the west the Pacific coast forms the mari- 
time border of the prosperous colony of British 
Columbia. This broken and indented coast is 
skirted by a long archipelago of islands, of which 

p 
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Queen Charlotte's and Vancouver's Islands are the 
chief. 

The Atlantic and Arctic coasts are more deeply 
penetrated by the sea than even the opposite 
shores of Europe. Enormous openings enter into 
the heart of the country, and break the surface 
into such irregular masses, much of it ice-bound, 
that it is not easy, even if possible, to estimate 
its correct length. The Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Davis' Strait; Baffin's Bay, Hudson's Strait, and 
Hudson's Bay are seas in themselves. 

As the flow of the tide is westward roimd the 
world, these inland seas receive a fuller volume of 
water with every tidal wave than the corresponding 
seas of Europe, whose openings are narrow and 
direction east ; as, for example, the Baltic and Medi- 
terranean. In the Bay of Fundy, between Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, there is a difference of 
70 feet between high and low water mark ; and in 
the St. Lawrence a bore-head, or crested tidal wave 
of great height and speed, rushes along, the force 
of which is not spent for many miles. 

There are some fine harbours on the Atlantiq 
coast. The St. Lawrence is navigable to Quebec 
for the largest vessels afloat, and ships of great 
burden can ascend as far as Montreal, where the 
river is four miles wide. The great inland lakes 
further up the river — Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michi- 
gan, and Superior — give matchless facilities for 
interior intercourse. The port of Halifax, in 
Nova Scotia, is particularly safe and capacious. 
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Vancouver's Island, on the west coast — the 
England of the Pacific — and British Columbia 
also possess splendid anchorage, and their distance 
from the great marts of trade is made up to them, 
in a measure, by the circumstance that their har- 
bours remain open in the season when the 
Atlantic ports are closed to shipping by the 
winter ice. 

The Kocky Moimtains lie to the west of the 
boundless plains, having the active, young state 
of Columbia, 200,000 square miles in extent, 
lying between them and the Pacific Ocean. 

The Rocky Mountains are of great height and 
breadth, running in parallel ridges. The highest 
points of Mount Brown, Mount Hooker, and Mount 
Murchison all reach a height of three miles ; and 
at the northernmost point of the western coast is 
the active volcanic peak of Mount St. Elias, which 
is of about the same height. 



re-sourc-'ea fa-cU'-i-ties ca-pa'-cious 

en-cir'-clingr in'-ter-co\irse an'-chor-age 



Leakn. 

The Gulf of St. Lawrence, Davis' Strait, Baffin's 
Bay, Hudson^s Strait, and Hndson's Bay are the chief 
openings on the eastern coast of the Dominion. 

The highest points on the Rocky Mountains are Mounts 
Brown, Hooker, and Mnrchison, and the active volcanic 
mountain St. Elias. 
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LESSON L. 

SURFACE (continued).— ChUlATR. 

Physically British North America comprises 
several regions differing greatly, in aspect and 
dimensions. The western maritime provinces, 
open to genial south-west winds from the Pacific, 
and screened in the background by the lofty 
Bocky Mountains from the icy Arctic blasts, enjoy 
in climate and soil, resources superior to the 
most fiftvoured shores in the same latitudes of 
Western Europe. 

East of the Rocky Mountains the wide expanse 
receives the geographical name of the Mackenzie 
Plain. 

A chain of great lakes occupies a central curve 
of the plain, filling the hollows and indicating the 
deepest depression of the whole region. Countless 
smaller lakes overspread the land. Of these lakes, 
the Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, and 
Athabasca belong to the Arctic system. Deer 
Lake, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Lake of the 
Woods, together Avith the magnificent chain of 
those on the St. Lawrence, belong to the Atlantic 
system. Further to the east we come to the great 
region of inland seas. 

Now the fertile part of this territory is almost 
wholly below 50 degrees of latitude; above 
that parallel it is nearly everywhere as bleak 
and desolate a waste and as rigorous in its 



{ 
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climate as Siberia, unfitted for permanent habi- 
tation except by a few Indians, whose num- 
bers are computed at two to the square mile. 
Proud as we are, therefore, of our American colonies, 
and of their rapid growth in wealth and popula- 
tion, a glance at the map shows us how much 
larger is the region given up to desolation than 
that which smiles with the productive industry of 
man. The settlements extend southward from 
Nova Scotia, and westward, through 70 degrees of 
longitude, to British Columbia, covering an area five 
times larger than the United Kingdom. They pre- 
sent examples of flourishing and increasing com- 
munities, favoured with unlimited resources of 
territory and raw materials, as yet hardly draim 
upon. 

The northern parts of the Hudson's Bay terri- 
tory are hopelessly dreary and barren. Hardly a 
patch of land is cultivated, and the most eastern 
portion, Labrador, in the same latitude as Eag- 
land, is, besides, enveloped in dense cold fogs. 
The causes of these climatal conditions are not 
difficult to trace. The prevailing winds are, as in 
Europe, from the south-west and the north-east, — 
current and counter-current. The cold north and 
north-east winds, blowing from the Arctic regions, 
prevail chiefly in the winter ; and as there is no 
mountain ridge to turn them aside, they blow 
without let or hindrance over the whole country, 
and even when they reach the Rocky Mountains 
they are merely turned in their course and traverse 
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the Mississippi Valley. The south-westerly winds 
from the Pacific are, on the other hand, arrested 
in their course by these same mountains, and 




thus the great plains are deprived of the influence 
of warm and genial winds, while they are exposed 
to the full rigour of the cold winds from the north- 
east. 
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Tlie effect of ocean circulation has also to be 
taken into account. The East Greenland and 
Labrador ice-bearing currents, the coldest in the 
northern hemisphere, bring icebergs and floes 
along the American coast from the margins of 
the frozen regions round the North Pole, and 
flow in exactly an opposite direction to the 
Gulf Stream, whose warmth keeps the coast of 
Norway clear from ice even in the depth of 
winter, while the adverse power of the polar water 
blocks the shores of Labrador with ice the whole 
year through, in latitudes much further south. 
Along the line where the warm and cold streams 
meet fogs arise ; those of the Newfoundland bank 
are almost continuous, and hardly less so on the 
shore of Labrador. 

Thus, then, though nine-tenths of North 
America lie in the temperate zone, the fertile 
soil is confined to the United States, and a 
southern strip of British America, the Pacific 
province of Columbia being the only exception. 
Taking the whole year throughout, there is a dif- 
ference of from 9 to 12 degrees of temperature 
between the northern countries of Europe and 
places of the same latitude in North America. If 
Great Britain and Denmark had the same climate 
which prevails in their latitudes in America 
they would be frost-bound, and sterile. The 
difference between the east and west coast is shown 
in Vancouver s Island when compared with Quebec. 
In the former the mercury seldom falls to freezing 
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point, while at the latter, which is further south, 
snow lies on the ground for five months in the 
year, during three of which the temperature is on 
the average but 14 degrees above zero. Still 
more remarkable is the rapid change of cUmate in 
the interior, as we proceed from the fertile plains 
of the south towards the Polar Seas ; the tempera- 
ture becomes more severe, and every degree of 
latitude makes a difference of nearly 2 degrees in 
the mean annual heat. Sheltered places within a 
few degrees of the Arctic Circle admit of the growth 
of pines, but hardy grains and potatoes find few 
places suitable even for precarious crops. In Mel- 
ville Island winter is constant, the temperature of 
the whole year being below zero. 



re'-ser-voir com-put'-ed en-vel'-cp-ed clim'-at-al 
ri'-gor-ous per'-xna-nent pre-ca'-ri-ous trav'-erse 



Learn. 

The climate of Canada is much 7nore severe than the climate 
of those cowitries in Europe in the same latitude. The only 
parts of the Dominion well suited for settlement are a broad 
belt running tcestward from Nova Scotia along the banks of 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and British Columbia, west of the Rocky Mountains, 
The northern portions are hopelessly dreary and barren. 

The St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes are closed to com- 
merce for four or five months in the winter. 
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LESSON LI. 

RIVERS AND LAKES.— WATER-SYSTEM. ; 

The first thing to strike the attention in tbe 
water system of British America is the immflOfle 
number and size of the rivers and lakes, trihidi 
form the distinguishing feature of its physioll 
geography. The best-defined watershed is that erf 
the Rocky Mountains, which affords room on the 
Pacific slope for the two large basins of the Eramr 
and Columbia rivers. The eastern scarp of these 
mountains is the >vatershed for the majestic stream 
of the Mackenzie and its tributaries, which flow 
into the Arctic Ocean. Down the same watershed 
the Nelson, with its grand affluent, the Saskatchewan, 
and many other rivers, find their outlet in Hudson's 
Bay. A long curve of rising ground, in no part 
reaching higher than gentle hills, makes a sweep 
at right angles to the Rocky ^Mountains through 
the border lands of the Dominion and the United 
States, passing north of Lake Superior, through 
central Canada and Labrador, forming a secon- 
dary watershed. Innumerable rivers flow there- 
from northward to Hudson's Bay, and others 
send tributaries to the left bank of the St 
Lawrence, southward. Among the latter is the 
Ottawa, passing the capital of the new Dominion, 
which takes its name from the river. This river 
also forms the boundary dividing Upper and Lower 
Canada ; but since the formation of the " Do- 
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minion" this division has ceased to be of import- 
ance. 

The St. Lawrence is one of the noblest rivers in 
the world. It has a course of 700 miles from On- 
tario to the sea, or 2,000 miles if traced through 
the great lakes to its primary source in the river 
Lewis. By means of canals cut to avoid rapids 
and cascades, it is navigable to vessels of 300 tons 
along nearly its whole length. Ascending the 
river from the mouth, one sees a bold, bleak, 
barren shore ; while southwards bright and peace- 
ful settlements extend from ''Gas];)e" inland. Near- 
ing Ontario, the river course is styled the Lake of 
the Thousand Isles, from the multitude of baire 
rocks, green meadows, and pine groves, that for 
forty miles adoni the stream. 

To reach the Falls of Niagara you must cross 
Lake Ontario, an inland sea of nearly 200 miles by 
60, and 100 fathoms deep. The celebrated Falk 
occur in a short river of the same name, which 
means in the Indian language "the Thunder of 
Water,'* and Avhich discharges the waters of Lake 
Erie into Ontario. The descent begins half a mile 
further up the stream, forming an impetuous cur- 
rent called the Rapids, ending in a double cas- 
cade 800 yards wide in all. 

Passing over Erie, another inland sea, longer 

and wider than Ontario, though not so deep, we are 

brought by the Detroit river to Lake Huron, a 

magnificent expanse of 240 miles by 220, with a 

depth of 150 fathoms. T>o.^'owv\. \\\^ Huron lies a 
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fourth sea, Lake Superior, having an area of 
400 miles by 175, and a depth of 135 fathoms. 
The rocky character of the course of the St. 
Lawrence, which discharges the water from these 
inland seas, is not favourable to the deposit of mud 
or the formation of a delta, like that of the Granges, 
so that it enters the sea by one immense mouth, 
and in such a vast volume that its waters retain 
their freshness for many miles out. 

The usefulness of these North American rivers 
for navigation is impaired by the severity of the 
climate. Even in Lower Canada the frost sets in 
before the end of November, blinding snow- 
storms darken the air, and heavy sheets of ice 
cover the rivers. Should the frost come before 
the snow the land is like granite. The ice on the 
streams thickens till it is measured by feet. Near 
Quebec the St. Lawrence is seldom frozen over, 
but masses of ice flow up and down with the tides, 
and stop all navigation. The cold is intense; 
but the rigours of winter are far from unbearable. 
The air is so dry that, even with the ther- 
mometer below zero, the cold is neither piercing 
nor raw ; while the hardened surface of the rivers, 
which shuts out shipping, makes a safe and easy 
highway for the transit of heavy goods, not putting 
a stop to commercial intercourse, but only changing 
its character. 



ma-jes'-tio cas-cades' na-vi^'-a-ble oom-mer'-oial 

pri'-ma-ry pierc'-ingr im-pet'-u-ous se-ver'-i-tyj 
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Leabn. 

In the Arctic system of lakes collected with the Mackenzie 
River are Oreat Bear Lahcy Oreat Slave Lake, and Lake 
Athabasca. 

In the Atlantic system are : — 

Deer Lake, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Lake of the Woods, 
together with the magnificent chain of those on the St. Law- 
rence — Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario. 

The principal rivers are : — 

The St. Lawrence, with its great tributary Ottawa, the 
Mackenzie, the Nelson, and the Eraser Rivers, 



LESSON LIL 



NATURAL RESOURCES AND PRODUCTIVE 

INDUSTRY.— I. 

The flora, or vegetation, of America is richer in 
variety than that of any region of the old world 
corresponding in climate — a fact which applies to 
the wintry plains of the north as well as to the 
heated deltas of the Mississippi and the Amazon. 
The plants of the Hudson's Bay Territory resemble 
those of Alpine heights and Lapland. They are 
stunted willows, birches, poplars, and pines, which 
in turn disappear for mosses and lichens, so hardy 
as to cover the ground and resist the rigours of an 
Arctic climate. Southward the mixture of plants of 
warm and temperate regions is very striking. Many 
European plants have been introduced, and still 
more varieties grow naturally. Tobacco, hemp, 
flax, grain, and pulse, the potato, turnip, and 
English vegetables of every sort, all flourish well. 
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Wheat and breadstuffs of excellent quality are 
largely exported. Pears and apples, and all the 
common fruits succeed ; and in the warmest parts 
of the lake districts the fleshy peach tribe and the 
grape equal the growths of Europe. The soil of 
these parts is uncommonly rich and fertile, consist- 
ing of a dark loam mixed with hunnua, or vegetable 
mould, and producing plentiful crops. The climate 
is the only obstacle to agriculture, taking the 
land out of cultivation from half to two-thirds of 
the year. 

The animals of America are peculiar, and the 
native varieties of useful animals are few. Bears, 
elks, reindeer, wolves, foxes, beavers, and fur 
animals, such as the mink, martin, sable, silver 
fox, sea and land otter, and seal, are common to 
frozen regions of both the old and new world, 
but the domestic animals have all been introduced 
Cattle and sheep multiply rapidly, and hogs swarm, 
half wild, in the backwoods. Our common poultry 
in like manner have spread wherever their food 
was found, and the wild pigeon, quail, partridge, 
grouse, and water-fowl abound from one ocean to 
the other. Both sea and freshwater fish are plenti- 
ful. Shoals of cod abound off Cape Breton and the 
Great Bank of Newfoundland, where the taking 
and curing of these fish and the preparation of 
fish oils form the sole industry on these cheerless 
shores. The whale fishery of Baffin's Bay and its 
neighbourhood is of greater value than that of any 
other locality. 
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With such prolific resources from all the 
kingdoms of nature the colonists enjoy an abun- 
dance of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
and poverty need not to be known to any one 
willing to labour ; while limitless fields of industry 
still afford room for any number of new immi- 
grants. As in all young settlements, the manu- 
factures are unimportant. Except a few home- 
spun, strong, and coarse textures, the fabrics 
for clothing are obtained almost wholly from 
England or the United States in exchange 
for other goods, such as timber, Avheat, and flour, 
tinned meats, horses, cattle, furs, pearlash, and 
fish. This commerce is in a thriving state, ap- 
proaching a value of 20 millions sterling a year, or 
at the rate of five pounds per head of the whole 
population. The timber or '* lumber'* trade has 
always stood first in importance ; but such is the 
rapid progress of agriculture, that the exports of 
breadstuffs, dairy produce, and other food substances 
advance every year towards the leading position. 

The trade in furs is peculiar. The trapping of 
the fur animals is pursued with profit in every 
province ; but the northern plains of the Hudson's 
Bay Company form the great hunting-grounds. 
The furs are procured from the Indians, who barter 
them for shot, blankets, knives, hatchets, trinkets, 
and coloured cloths. The fur traders penetrate 
every part of these bleak wilds, through the ice and 
snows in winter and the plague of mosquitoes in 
the short hot summer, braving attacks from 

Q 
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sav^e tribes and the dangers of deep woods or 
trackless morass, depending upon their rifles for 
safety and for food. It is said of these fearless 
adventurers, who often make a trade circuit of 
4,000 or 5,000 miles, that they are ever ready to 
barter or fight, to pay in gold or in lead. 

The lake system of Rupert's Land, with the many 
connecting streams, affords a rough means of com- 
mimication by canoe for 1,500 miles into the in- 
terior. The tracts of low land between two streams 




are called "portages,"* and are so short and so 
easily traversed that the canoes and stores are 
carried across. Forts have been erected at wide 
intervals to serve as storehouses, to which the 
Indians and traders resort to make their bargains. 
Internal communication in the more settled 
parts is promoted by good railroads and canals, and 
above all by the grandest inland waterway in the 

* A portage nay also be the path past a rapid or othei olidtTac- 
Uon on the same river. 
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world, that of the chain of the lakes of the St. 
Lawrence. Montreal, the commercial though not 
the political capital, commands very superior over- 
land intercourse both with Canada and the United 
States. There is a project to connect by railway 
the Atlantic ports with the Pacific ports, crossing 
to British Columbia. The highways are few and 
primitive, a disadvantage which is not felt in the 
long winters, when the whole land is covered with 
snow. Upon its level hardened surface sledges 
glide noiselessly along, except for the pleasant 
ringing of the horse's bells. Winter is the glad 
season of holiday visiting. 



xnor-ass pi'-greon xuos-q.ui'-toes bar'-grains 

liatch-ets part-ridge ad-ven'-tur-ers pur-sued' 



Leahn. 

The chief vegetable productions are : — 

Wheat J maizey and other hinds of corn, potatoes, turnips, 
hemp, andfiax ; peaches, grapes, and apples. 

The chief wild animals are : — 

Bears, elk, reindeer, wolves, foxes, martin, sahle, sea and 
land otter, and seal. 

The common domestic animals — horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine— flourish and increase rapidly. 

Fish are plentiful in the seas and rivers, especially cod and 
salmon. 



LESSON LIII. 

NATURAL RESOURCES AND PRODUCTIVE 

INDUSTRY.— II. 

Although America is richer in the precious 
metals than any other quarter of the earth, and is 
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well endowed with every kind of mineral that 
enters into the industry of man, yet the British 
possessions, compared with the United States and 
South America, are but sparingly supplied ; and 
the pitiless climate would render their working 
difficult, if not impossible, over three-fourths of 
the territory, even if the supply were abundant. 
Un worked beds of coal and of rock-salt exist in 
the northern plains, and large deposits of rock- 
salt remain as yet untouched in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Happily the chief mineral treasures of the 
Dominion are stored in the parts easiest of access 
and best favoured in climate. 

Newfoundland produces copper ore for export ; 
Nova Scotia possesses a plentiful supply of coal 
and iron ; New Brunswick, besides these mine- 
rals, furnishes antimony and manganese ; while 
the shores of Lake Superior and Lake Huron 
abound in mineral resources upon which as yet 
scarcely an impression has been made. Stores 
of copper ore are especially rich on the banks of 
the Huron, but iron, zinc, lead, cobalt, silver, and 
gold are also met with in considerable quanti- 
ties ; and sandstones, limestones, slates, and beau- 
tifully coloured marbles furnish materials for 
building. The principal gold-field in the Dominion 
is that of British Columbia. 

The most characteristic mineral product is, how- 
ever, "petroleum, or ''rock oil,'' which was first 
*' struck '' in Canada, and then in many parts of 
the United States. It issues from springs reached 
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by boring the soil, and often rises in the air like 
a jet or fountain. The supply now ranges from 
East Canada to Texas in the United States, and 
the enormous yield, the uses to which it may be 
put, and the power of Europe to absorb the export, 
promise to have a greater effect upon the wealth 
of America than all the discoveries of gold. Thou- 
sands of wells are now sunk, and the only limit to 
the annual vield is the amount of labour that can 
be attracted to this branch of industry. From a 
few barrels exported in 1854 the produce has in- 
creased to more than 20,000,000 barrels, and 
has created new industries in cooperage and oil- 
refining, in which Canada takes a very considerable 
share. 

It is, however, to resources in the vegetable 
-world that the prosperity of these great colonies 
is chiefly due. Farming is the universal employ- 
ment. Tall forests of vast extent still cover the 
Canadas proper, and spread over wide regions 
further north. The principal trees are the fir and 
pine, ash, elm, beech, birch, hickory, sugar, and 
bird's-eye maples, black walnut, sycamore, butter- 
nut, and button-wood, alder, willow, thorn. 
Amongst the shrubs one of the most important is 
the sumach, the shoots of which, chipped or 
ground, are used for dyeing. 

The forests contrast with those of Europe in the 
splendour of their autumn tints when the first 
touch of decay passes over the foliage, which the 
calm weather allows to linger upon the trees. Every 
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colour of the rainbow is reflected, brilliant crimson, 
deep red, vivid scarlet, and every shade of yellow. 
Many of the woods are of the most splendid kinds, 
more particularly that of the black walnut, whose 
markings or grain excel mahogany. The quantity 
of timber used in the manufactures at home, 
together with the export, is as nothing compared 
with that which is burnt for the mere sake of 
clearing the land. 

Another characteristic tree is the sugar maple, 
a patch of which, called the " sugar bush," is left 
in every clearing for the production of maple sugar. 
At the rising of the sap in March a gash is made 
in the trunk, and a tube inserted, along which 
a clear tasteless liquid flows into a trough 
beneath. This is collected and boiled down to a 
syrup. It constitutes the common sugar of the 
household. The yield of sugar compared with the 
quantity of sap is very small, but the gross quan- 
tity made is enormous. 

Newfoundland is an island nearly half as large 
as Great Britain, but having a population of less 
than 150,000. The island is sterile, and much of 
its surface is covered with lakes and marshes. 
The climate is severe and noted for its fogs. The 
people are chiefly employed in fishing for cod, 
hunting seals, and mining for copper ; and the 
exports of cod, oil, and copper amount in yearly 
value to £500,000. 



ohar-ao-ter-is'-tic coop'-er-agre dye'-ingr dis-solve' 
oon-sump'-tion al'-ka-lies ex-ceV re'-sin^ 
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Learx. 

The chief mineral productions axe : — 

Copper, from Newfoundland and the shores of Lakes 
Superior and Huron ; coal and iron from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick; gold in British Columbia; and petroleum, 
or rock oil, from Ontario aiid Quebec. 

The chief exports are : — 

Timber, com, cattle, sheep, meat, cheese, butter, fish, and 
apples. 

The chief imports from the United Kingdom are : — 

Woollen and cotton and linen goods^ hardware and metals, 
and wearing apparel. 




^cO/ 
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THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 



LESSON LIV. 

POSITION. —EXTENT.— HISTORY. 

The West Indies were so called because when 
Columbus, the discoverer of America, touched 
their shores he thought he had arrived at 
some outlying part of India. The name remains, 
although the mistake was soon found out. The 
West India Islands form a large group in the 
North Atlantic Ocean. Most of them arc ranged 
in a curved line stretching from the north-eastern 
point of South America towards Yucatan in 
Central America. Between this curved line and 
South America lies the Carribean Sea. 

The West India Islands are divided into four 
groups. The Bahamas (or Lucayas) lie scattered 
to the north of the curved line ; the Greater An- 
tilles, comprising Cuba, Hayti, and Jamaica, form 
the western and larger half of that curve ; the 
Lesser Antilles, which include the Windward and 
Leeward groups,* form the eastern and smaller 

* In some of the best atlases the two groups are differently 
arranged, but the above is now generaUy adopted. 
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half of the curve ; a few islands close to the 
Venezuelan coast of South America are reckoned 
'apart. There are in these groups five large islands : 
Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, Porto Rico, and Trinidad, 
about forty much smaller, and a vast number of 
islets, many being mere rocks and too small to be 
inhabited. The entire area is nearly 92,000 
square miles, and the population numbers about 
4,000,000 persons — equal to that of London. 

Eighteen of the larger islands and a vast number 
of smaller ones belong to Great Britain. Others 
are held by the Spanish, the French, the Dutch, 
the Danes, and one by the Swedes. The whole of 
the Bahamas are British. Among the Greater 
Antilles we have Jamaica, so named from the 
native word ** Xamayca," said to mean the land 
of wood and water. Grand Cayman and part of 
the Virgin Isles, at opposite ends of the same 
group, also belong to England. Amongst the 
Lesser Antilles the English possessions are Bar- 
buda, MoNTSERRAT, and Antigua (so called by 
Columbus after a church in his own country), St. 
KiTTS, Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barba- 
DOES (named from the great number of bearded fig- 
trees which grow in the islands), Grenada, &c. 
Amongst the Venezuelan group we have Trinidad 
('* Trinity "), so called from the fact that three 
peaks seemed to rise out of the sea as the island 
was approached ; also Tobago, whence the word 
tohdcco. 

We have also in the North Atlantic, in addition 
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to the West Indies, the Bermudas, or Somers* 
Isles, named from Bermudez, a Spaniard, who 
discovered them, and Sir George Somers, who was 
wrecked there in 1609. 

Most of the islands were discovered at the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century; some were claimed by the Spaniards, 
others have been taken by various powers ; and 
the history of the seizures is one of the darkest 
pages that ever disgraced the nations of Europe. 
The original inhabitants found by the Spaniards 
on the Greater Antilles and the Bahamas were a 
gentle and timid race, who soon submitted to the 
invaders, and were nearly all exterminated within 
a few years. The people in the Lesser Antilles, 
on the other hand, were a bravo and robust 
although a cannibal race, called Caribs, from whom 
this part of the West Indies is still sometimes 
called the Caribbean Islands. But this warlike 
race was destroyed in the course of time, and 
the islands are peopled mostly by Europeans, 
Negroes, and Chinese. The story of the barbarous 
cruelties inflicted on the natives, apart from con- 
verting them into slaves and even transporting 
them to other shores to dig in Spanish mines, is 
revolting in the extreme. 



dis-cov'-er-er Beiz'-ures in-vad'-ers re-volt'-infir 
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Learn . 

TliG cliief "West India Islands belonging to tho United 
Kingdom are : — 

7%^ Bahamas. Jamaica, Antigua, Barbadoes, Grenada, 
Dominica, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, and 
Trinidad. 



LESSON LV. 



WATER SYSTEM— PITCH LAKE OF TRINIDAD— WILD 
ANIMALS— NATURAL PRODUCTS— SLAVERY. 

All the islands in the West Indies, except where 
volcanoes exist, are now and then subjecr^ to earth- 
quakes, causing great danger to both people and 
property. There are two wet and two dry seasons 
in each year. Although the climate in most of 
the islands with mountains is said to be healthy, 
fevers and other diseases prevail in the lowlands 
during the rainy seasons. Generally there are 
streams in the islands where mountains stretch 
from end to end, for thus a watershed is made 
by the mountain ridge. In the level isles, how- 
ever, there are no streams, on account of which 
the people collect rain in tanks to supply their 
wants. 

There is one very curious feature in the Isle of 
Trinidad, the most southern of the isles, near to 
the mouth of the Orinoco. This is the Pitch Lake^ 
so called because its bed and shores are covered 
with pitch or asphalte. The pitch is dug out and 
mixed with tallow to be used in caulking ships ; 
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i.e. stopping up between the planks. This famous 
lake, which measures about three miles round, is 
often described aS one of the *' wonders of the 
world.*' 

As you near the landing-place, you perceive 
that the beach is black with pitch, from which a 
strong odour rises. Even the pebbles on the 
shore are of pitch. You row in, and see pro- 
bably, in front of the little row of wooden houses, 
a tall black man in the blue dress of a policeman. 
The boat is run ashore under his directions, on a 
spit of sand, and when she ceases bumping up 
and down in the muddy surf, you scramble out 
upon a land of exactly the hue of its inhabitants— 
of every shade from jet black to brown. 

The policeman brings you a mule-cart, in which 
you are bumped up a pitch road, with a pitch 
gutter on each side. As you go onward up the 
gentle slope, small rough bushes and tangled 
creepers are seen on the left, and negro huts and 
gardens rich with fruit trees, chiefly of oranges 
and pine-apples, on the right. At length you 
surmount the last ascent, and before you lies the 
famous lake — not at the bottom of a deep cavity 
as you would have expected, but at the top of a 
low hill. 

The black pool glares and glitters in the sun. 
Three or four islands, some twenty yards wide, 
are scattered about the middle of it. Beyond it 
rises a noble forest of Moriche fan-palms ; and to 
the right of them high wood, with giant trees and 
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tangled underwood. The Moriches rear their 
heads some sixty feet high, and form a grand 
" pillared shade *' and handsome forest. 

In one part of the lake, where the pitch is 
oozing up, the smell of mineral oil and sulphur 
will probably give you a headache, for the pitch 
here becomes yellow and Avhite with sulphur foam : 
so do the water-channels, and out of both water 
and pitch, bubbles of gas without number rise to 
your nostrils. 

You become aware also that the pitch is soft 
under you. You leave the impression of your 
boots ; and if you stood still you would soon be 
ankle-deep. In some spots you might be slowly 
and horribly engulfed. 

The wild animals which abounded in the West 
India Islands at the time when these places were dis- 
covered have been in a great measure killed by the 
colonists. The largest animal roaming in the 
woods now is the wild hog, w^hich is often pursued 
for sport. Small monkeys, parrots, guinea fowls, 
ducks, plovers, mocking-birds, pelicans, herons, 
humming-birds, and carrion-crows are plentiful in 
most of the islands. 

Sugar is the chief article of produce in these 
hot regions, from which vast quantities of rum are 
made. Coffee, tobacco, indigo, and ginger, cotton 
and maize, oranges and lemons, figs, tamarinds, 
apples, pine-apples, and various kinds of delicious 
fruits, as well as timber, are grown in great profu- 
sion. We import about £4,000,000 worth of the 
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produce from our possessions in these islands to 
our own countrj^ in a single year, and send in 
return goods amounting in value to £2,600,000. 

Formerly the European owners of plantations 
in the West Indies reaped rich harvests by the 
maintenance of the slave system. The cruelties 
inflicted under this wicked traflEic roused the 
indignation of the English people, who abolished 
the system nearly fifty years ago. The French, 
the Dutch, and the Danes — indeed, all except the 
Spanish — followed quickly, and set every slave free. 
The j^lanters complained for a long time of the 
loss they suffered in having to employ free labour; 
but haj)pily they are now prospering ; and even 
some of the better class of negroes are themselves 
owners of plantations on which their fathers toiled 
in bondage. 



per-ceive ooz'-ing- loath-some de-li'-ci-oufl 
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Learn. 

The chief prodnctions of the TFest India Iskfidt 
are: — 

Sugar J cocoa y coffee j tobacco y sp ices j fruits, d^e- woods, and 
timber, and the yearly value of the exports of these articles 
amounts to over £4,000,000. 
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Sbection F. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 



LESSON LVI. 

CAPE COLONY AND ITS SURROUNDINGS.— 

HISTORY, &c. 

The Cape of Good Hope, the southern end of 
Africa, was formerly called the " Cape of Storms," 
on account of the rough and stormy weather 
which prevailed when the promontory was ap- 
proached by Diaz, a Portuguese navigator. King 
John, of Portugal, at a later period named it the 
Cape of Good Hope, as it gave new hope of a clear 
passage by sea to India. This was nearly 400 
years ago, up to which time Europeans had not 
voyaged so far along the western coast of Africa. 

Not far from this cape is Cape Town, the chief 
town of a large district known as Cape Colony. 
The headland or Cape thus gives three names — 
the Cape of Good Hope, Cape Town, and Cape 
Colony. The town itself is finely situated, over- 
looking the sea and sheltered by three bold moun- 
tain summits, called Table Mountain, the Lion's 
Head, and the Devil's Peak 
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The original inhabitants of South Africa seem 
to have belonged to two different races — the Hot- 
tentots dwelling in the centre and along the west 
coast, and the Kaffirs dwelling to the east and the 
north-east. The Hottentots include various tribes, 
and are mostly of a deep brown or a yellow-brown 
colour, which contrasts very strikingly with the 
white of their eyes ; their heads are small, their 
eyes sunken, the nose flat, and the lips thick. 
Their hair is black, either crisp or woolly, and 
they have little or no beard. The Hottentot is 
lively and humorous, and is said to be a capital 
shepherd and herdsman. 

The Kaffir tribes are distinguished by a dark 
skin and woolly hair, which varies much in length 
and quantity, but is never sleek or straight. Many 
of the tribes are robust and brave ; but none of 
them are characterized by much intelligence. 

When the new passage to India by the Cape 
was found, the trade passed almost entirely in that 
direction, and in 1650 a Dutch surgeon planted a 
colony at the Cape, believing it to be a good situa- 
tion from which to supply ships passing between 
Europe and India. The result showed that he 
was right, for a good trade was soon established, 
and the colony spread and grew rapidly. 

The Hottentots receded with their flocks and 
herds, to escape being seized as slaves. In 1774 
the whole of the race of natives who remained on 
the frontier of the colony were ordered by the 
Dutch Government to be seized or killed, and 

R 
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military parties went in pursuit of them, and 
executed the order with great barbarity. The 
Dutch held the colony till the year 1795, when a 
British squadron took it from them without resist- 
ance. It was restored to the Dutch at a later 
period; but Holland being drawn into the war 
which ensued between France and Britain, British 
forces were sent to take possession of this impor- 
tant settlement. 

On the 4th of January, 1806, the British 
soldiers arrived in Table Bay : a landing was 
effected on the 6th, and after a sharp action on 
the 8th, in which the Dutch were defeated, the 
British advanced to Cape Town, which at once 
gavfe up the struggle. The surrender of the whole 
of Cape Colony followed, and at the close of the 
war between our own country and France and 
Holland it was agreed that this valuable possession 
should remain to Great Britain. 

Various wars have ensued between the colonists 
and the Kaffirs and Zulus, ^^' arising sometimes from 
the inroads made by the Europeans upon the lands 
of the natives, and at others from the attacks upon 
the colonists by the native cattle-stealers. The 
Boers (i.e. the farmers who are descended from the 
old Dutch colonists) often complained that the 
British Government did not protect them from 
the assaults of the native tribes, and in their 
fits of grumbling, ''trekked'' (the Dutch word 

* The Zulus came from the north to their present country within 
comparatively recent times. 
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for " tracked ") further to the north-east into the 
landB of the natives, and founded the country 
called the Transvaal. 

In British South Africa there are a rnimlwr 
of states, hut there are only two governments- 




Cape Colony and Natal. Cape Colony takes 
charge of the dependencies of Griqualand West, 
and the southern Kaffir States, and Natal takes 
care that the ^ulus live at peace, 
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hu'-mor-ou8 in-tel'-li-ffenoe pur-suit' 

strik-inff-ly dis-tin'-ffuish trek'-ked 



Learjt. 

Cape Colony was taken from the Butch in 1806. 

The settlements are comprised in two colonies — Cape 
Colony and Natal. Griqualand Westj or the diamond 
country, Basutolandy and Kaffraria owe allegiance to Cape 
Colony, and Zululand to Natal, 



LESSON LVII. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES OF CAPE COLONY. 

The physical features of Cape Colony are 
marked by three ranges of mountains in a line 
with the southern shore. The one nearest the 
coast line, at a distance of from 20 to 60 miles, is 
called Lange Bergen, which means a long range, 
and parts of it are called Lange Kloof, meaning 
the Long Pass. The second range, about 100 
miles further north, is a much higher chain, known 
as Zwarte Bergen, or Black Mountains. The third 
range, still higher (almost 10,000 feet above the 
sea), is called the Nieuwveld (New Heights), or 
Sneeuw Bergen, meaning Snow Mountains, as they 
are topped with snow. On the margin of the sea, 
between the shore and the Lange Bergen, the plain 
has a deep and fertile soil, is watered by numerous 
streams, well clothed with grass, and has a rich 
variety of shrubs and trees. The second plain, 
between the two ranges known as Long Mountains 
and Black Mountains, is not so well watered, nor 
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is it so fertile as the sea-belt. The third plain, 
called the Great Karroo, between the Black Moun- 
tains and the Snow Range, is about 400 miles 
long and 60 miles broad. It consists of a dry- 
soil mixed with salt, on which no vegetation is 
seen except after heavy floods of rain. Then for 
about two months a little verdure springs up, on 
which the farmers send their sheep and cattle to 
graze. These three plains are like three terraces, 
the second being a high shelf as compared with 
the first, and the third a still higher shelf than 
the second one. 

At each end of the cross ranges of mountains 
already described a chain extends in a slanting 
direction in a line with the coast, although at 
some distance from it. The one on the eastern 
side is known as the Storm Bergen, or the Drakens- 
bergen, meaning Dragon Mountains ; and a por- 
tion of the chains on the west is called the 
Roggeveld Bergen. All these names, and those of 
numerous towns and villages, are of Dutch origin. 
They show how the Dutch settlers have moved 
from the coast further northward and eastward 
before the advancing tide of British immigration 
until they reached the region which they have 
named Transvaal (i.e. the district beyond the 
Vaal). 

The river system of South Africa is limited and 
curious. Through a dearth of regular rain many of 
the streams are dry during several months of the 
year; and then, after such heavy floods as are 
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described under the head of Climate, they are 
swollen even to a degree of danger. The chief 
river is the one called the Orange, which is formed 
by two others that take their rise in the Drakens- 
berg Mountains on the east, and flow as though 
forming a ring between them until they meet, and 
thus form the Orange River. 



Learn. 

The chief mountain ranges of South Africa are : — 
The Lange Bergen, the Zwarte Bergen, the Nieuwveld, 
or Sneeuw Bergen, the Drakensbergen, and ^A^Roggeveld 
Bergen. The chief plain or table-land is the Great Karroo. 
The Orange Hiver is the river of the colony. 



LESSON LVIII. 

CLIMATE.— PRODUCTS AND EXPORTS. 

The Climate of the whole of South Africa is 
deemed healthy for Europeans. The great defect 
is the want of regular and steady rains. In 
some districts bordering on the Great Karroo, on 
the west, there has been an absence of rain for 
two or three years together, and at other times 
the rain falls in floods. On the south and east coast 
lands the rainfall is about the same as in England. 
Over the south-west maritime region the rain is 
brought by winds from the west or north-west, 
which prevail in winter, from April to October. 
The eastern district, on the contrary, has its rainy 
season in the summer months— September to 
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April — when the wind blows from the east or 
south-east. 

The summer thunderstorms in the inland dis- 
tricts are sometimes fearfully grand. " The air 
is at one moment perfectly calm, the next 
wild with terrific storms. The sky, so sweetly 
serene at noon, will before half-an-hour passes be 
darkened by clouds which shroud the land as with 
a pall. For months the long droughts parch the 
earth, the rivers may be forded on foot, the flocks 
and herds pant for refreshing waters and green 
herbage. Suddenly, a cloud no bigger than a 
man's hand appears on the horizon, and lo ! the 
elements rage and swell, thunder booms upon the 
air, darkness covers the land, and the arrows of 
the Almighty dart from the angry heavens, strik- 
ing death and terror wheresoever they fall. From 
the far desert a torrent of sand comes sweeping 
on, obscuring the air, and making its way into 
your very house in such profusion that you may 
trace characters in its dry depths on the window- 
sill. The skies open, the floods descend, the rivers 
burst their bounds, trees are uprooted from the 
soaked earth, and through the roof of your dwell- 
ing the rain beats heavily ; the walls crack, the 
plaster falls, the beams that support the thatch 
groan and crack with melancholy moan ; the 
voices of angry spirits seem to howl and shout 
around you; the poor birds on frightened wing wheel 
past your windows ; the cattle disturb you with their 
lowing, the dogs howl, and the unearthly tones of 
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the KaflSr or Fingo herdsman's song are no pleasant 
addition to the wild scene stirring before you. The 
tempest subsides as suddenly as it arose, the voices 
of the storm spirits die away in the distance over 
the mountain tops, the dark pall of clouds is rent 
by a mighty hand, the swollen rivers rush on, 
bearing evidence of devastation, but subsiding at 
last into a more measured course. The sun lights 
up the valleys and the hillsides, the air is clearer, 
the sky brighter than ever ; and but for the history 
of devastation, and oftentimes of death, and the 
knowledge that for weeks the country will be 
subject to these violent convulsions of nature, the 
terrors of the tempest would soon be forgotten." 

Agriculture is carried on to a great extent by 
both the Dutch and the English settlers. Cattle 
and sheep are among the staple products of the 
country ; and amongst the great exports are the 
wool of the merino sheep and the hair of the 
Angora goat. A source of great profit during 
the past twenty years has been the trade in 
ostrich feathers. The ostriches are kept in 
enclosures as cattle are, and are quite as tame as 
ordinary poultry. But they are very strong, and 
to take their feathers without danger requires a 
little management. For this purpose they are 
crowded as tightly as possible in pens ; and men, 
creeping in amongst their long legs, with sharp 
shears cut oflf the feathers close to the skin with- 
out causing them any pain. Sheepwalks, which 
have been worn out by the constant feeding of 
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sheep, are restored to freshness when ostriches are 
reared on them. Goats are a profitable stock. 

Wheat, Indian corn, millet, grapes, vegetables, 
and all kinds of European fruits are grown to per- 
fection, although not so extensively as in England; 
but dairy farming is much neglected. The vine 
grows freely, and the grapes of Constantia are 
justly celebrated. There is a large exportation 
of Avine, chiefly to England ; and wine is almost 
the only manufactured article of any importance 
in the country. 

Cape Colony is naturally deficient in timber. 
Towards the east there is a wild wooded territory 
called the Bush, but the west is almost barren. Natal 
and Caffraria, to the east of Cape Colony, consist 
largely of grassy plains with rivers fringed with 
trees, and mountains clothed with woods. 

The wild animals of South Africa include 
wolves, hyaenas, elephants, hippopotami, Uons, 
antelopes, &c., but they have been to a great 
extent either killed or driven to great distances 
inland by the colonists. In place of these, cattle 
and sheep have multiplied, and the breeds have been 
much improved. Wild ostriches are met with on 
the great plains, and eagles among the mountains, 
and snakes abound everywhere. Vultures, pelicans, 
flamingoes, cranes, and turtle-doves are common in 
many districts. 

Among minerals, copper and coal are found in 
large quantities ; also lead, gold, and marble. 
But of late years diamonds have been the most 
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remarkable production of South Africa. In the 
year 1867 a few of these precious stones were 
discovered in the district west of the Orange Free 
State ; and there was soon a rush of people to 
dig for them, and a new state was formed called 
the Diamond State, or Griqualand West. There 
are now very extensive mines, employing a large 
number of people. The gold is found in greatest 
abundance in the basin of the Orange River, and 
the diamonds most abound about the Vaal River. 



ob-scur'-inar de-vast-a'-tion con-vul'-sions 

pro-fus'-ion sub-sld'-inff mS'-lan-clio-ly 



Learn. 

The chief products and the chief exports of the South 
African colonies are : — 

Woolf hairy skins^ ostrich feathers^ diamondsy and copper. 
The total yearly value of the exports is a little less than 
£4,000,000. 
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Sbectfon FJ. 
AUSTRALIA. 



LESSON LIX. 

DISCOVERY.— HISTORY.— CLIMATte. 

Australia, sometimes considered the fifth con- 
tinent of the world, was discovered at different 
times. It would not have been possible to 
have explored the shores of so enormous an 
island within a very short period, seeing that the 
coast line measures 8,000 miles. On various 
parts of the coast, the land, for some distance in- 
wards from the sea, is known by the names of the 
navigators who first saw or explored it. 

A large portion of the island of Australia was 
first traced out by the Dutch, which accounts for 
so many Dutch names being given to districts of 
the continent. All these discoveries were made 
early in the seventeenth century. Later on Eng- 
lishmen were very industrious in navigating the 
waters around the South Sea Islands, and first 
among them was Captain Cook, who sailed along 
the whole of the east coast of Australia, and found 
a charming spot where he gathered a large number 
of plants, from which circumstance he named the 
place Botany Bay. The country around this 
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opening, being a place of great beauty and moun- 
tainous, he likened it to the southern part of 
Wales, and gave it the name of New South Wales. 
It was on the recommendation of Cook that the 
English Government decided in 1778 to found a 
penal settlement here for the employment of 
British convicts. 

At various dates afterwards English colonies 
were formed in different parts of the island. 
Several travellers have attempted to explore the 
interior, and one or two have crossed from north 
to south, but few have succeeded in reaching to 
any great distance for want of water. 

We now call the country Australia, as the name 
of the greatest island among a group called Aus- 
tralasia, or Southern Asia. It is, however, known 
also by the name of New Holland — a name given 
by the Dutch in honour of their own country, 
Holland. 

Climate. — The seasons in Australia are the 
reverse of those in Great Britain. The country 
being on the opposite side of the globe and in the 
southern hemisphere — that is, between the Equator 
and the south pole — the sun is seen in the north 
at mid-day. For the same reason the months 
of June, July, and August are the coldest months, 
and December, January, and February the hottest. 
Farmers, therefore, reap their crops at that part 
of the year when we are sowing seeds ; and Christ- 
mas Day and New Year's Day occur in the 
hottest part of the summer. Unlike England, 
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the northern portion of the country is warmer 
than the south, for it is nearer to the Equator ; 
indeed, it is in the tropical regions. 

The great peculiarity of the climate is an extreme 
dryness of the air. Being dry, it is not weakening 
to the human frame like the hot moist air of some 
countries, but, generally speaking, except in the 
north, it produces an elastic feeling, and raises the 
spirits, and gives increased power of enduring 
fatigue. Another peculiarity is the evenness of 
temperature ; for the heat of summer and that of 
winter differ very little in the south and south- 
east, where the great bulk of the population is set- 
tled. There are very few sudden changes, except 
about four times during every summer, when in 
the south-eastern regions the hot wind blows from 
the north-west. These hot winds (which usually 
last about three days) gather great heat in the 
sandy and stony deserts of the interior, and blow 
like a blast from a furnace. 

Almost the only discomfort of the climate is the 
suffering experienced by the colonists which arises 
from these hot winds. As they blow from the 
north-west, they strike most forcibly on the 
colonies of Victoria and New South Wales, but do 
not spread to South Australia, or to Queens- 
land at the north-east, neither of these being 
in the course of the winds. The effects upon 
the people who dwell in their track are soreness 
of throat and eyes, and a flow of blood to the 
head. The leaves of plants turn seared and 
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yellow, figs and vines are partially destroyed, 
and whole fields of wheat and potatoes are some- 
times blasted in a few hours. These winds are 
often laden with fine hot dust gathered in the 
desert, which finds its way through the crevices 
of doors and windows, so that escape from their 
effects is scarcely possible. 

Rain, in the tropical parts of the north, falls in 
regular periods, as is common in tropical countries. 
At the south-eastern part of the island it is fairly 
regular, but in other parts the rainy season lasts 
for only three months in the year — from June to 
September, which is the winter season. During 
these three months the rain falls in such torrents 
that the rivers are suddenly swollen to a great 
height, and river basins are covered far and wide 
with muddy waters. 



rS-com-mend' pe'-nal pe-cu-li-ar fa-tierue 

iu-ter'-i-or e-las-tio crev''i-ces swol'-len 



Learx. 

Australia was discovered and partly explored ly the 
Dutch, SpantardSj and English, Captain Cook teas the 
first to explore the whole of the east coast. The seasons are 
opposite to those in England, The climate is hot and dry, 
and, except in the tropics, the rainfall is uncertain, 

A hot wind blows from the interior across Victoria and 
New South Wales three or four times in a year, causing much 
discomfort, and sometimes even doing much damage. 
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LESSON LX. 

BOUNDARIES.— EXTENT.— SURFACE.— MOUNTAINS.— 

PLAINS. 

Australia is divided, on the north, from a large 
group of islands, of which New Guinea is the chief, 
by Torres Strait. On the south it is divided from 
the Island of Tasmania, which, however, is deemed 
a part of it, by Bass's Strait. In shape Australia 
is not unlike a bishop's mitre, and in size it sur- 
passes any other island on the globe, being about 
four-fifths the size of Europe. Its area is about 
3,000,000 square miles, and its coast line measures 
about 8,000 miles. 

The regions along the coast (except at the 
north) are to a great extent rugged and moun- 
tainous, while the interior appears to be a vast 
plain of sand and stones, partly covered with 
" scrub '' — a very wilderness which seems to have 
been, at no remote period, the bottom of a great 
inland sea. The coast line is very regular, when 
we take into account the great area of the island. 

There are three distinct mountain ranges — on6 
parallel to the east coast, one along the west 
coast, and one through the middle, running 
parallel to the other two. Those that run 
nearest to the coasts are strictly mountain 
chains, but the heights that occur through the 
middle of the land are clusters of hills rather than 
a continued chain. All these ranges run in one 
direction, from north to south, and stretch from 
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one end of the island nearly to the other ; but 
they all become lower as they approach the north. 
The chief chain is the one on the eastern side. 
This is called the *' Dividing Range," the meaning 
of which is that it " divides " the streams right 
and left ; in other words, it is the watershed, or the 
range that " sheds " the " water " east and west 
into two sets of streams. This Dividing Range 
extends for a length of about 2,000 miles, and 
runs in a broad band parallel to the eastern coast 
at a distance of from 30 to 90 miles from it. The 
southern half of the range, known as the Australian 
Alps, is the highest, its chief peak (Mount Kos- 
ciusko) being 6,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
The northern heights called the Blue Moun- 
tains, from their assuming a blue colour when 
seen at a distance, although of less elevation, are 
more rugged than the southern half of the range. 
The Blue Mountains are broken in rents and 
chasms, and have steep naked walls of rock, some 
of them standing 2,000 feet high. The eastern 
plains, between the mountains and the coast, 
are rich and fertile, and have numerous bays 
which are used as ports, for which reason they 
have been chosen as the home of a large portion of 
the emigrants who have colonised Australia. 

The most romantic feature of the coast is the 
Great Barrier Reef — a double chain of rocky islets 
which stretch for 1,000 miles along the north- 
east. This rocky chain stands out at sea 25 to 
30 miles from the shore, and in some parts 
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from 50 to 70 miles. In one respect it plays the 
part, on a large scale, of the Goodwin Sands off the 
south-east coast of England — that is, by breaking 
the roUmg waves and preventmg their surging on 
to the mainland, it forms a channel in which 
vessels can lie at anchor or proceed with safety. 

On the western side of the island there is one 
great inlet. The surface consists mostly of granite 
cliffs, downs, and wavy hills, salt lakes and swamps, 
with a soil by no means noted for fertility. These 
regions are so dreary that few people are tempted 
to settle there. 

Although Western Australia is deemed a cheer- 
less district, a party of explorers succeeded, in 
1879, in discovering no less than 25,000,000 
acres of land that had been supposed to be a sandy 
desert, but which proved to be a rich country for 
sheep-farming. Mr. Forrest and his party started 
from Perth, the western capital, and travelled a long 
distance northward along the coast. They then 
struck inland and eastward until they reached the 
Fitzroy River, and marched along its banks for 150 
miles to the south-east, and then for 100 miles 
to the north-east. They found this to be a noble 
stream teeming with fish, and navigable for 100 
miles inland. The mud-flats along the banks 
have one drawback — they are apt to be flooded ; 
but as there are highlands only a few miles from 
the river, it is thought that cattle and sheep might 
be driven to the heights, where they could remain 
during the rainy season. 
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But when the party left this rich region, and 
struck into the central area proper, they met the 
same fate as befell previous travellers. After passing 
through a land suited for sheep-farming, and 
leaving the Victoria River, they came to " an almost 
waterless country." Within a hundred miles of the 
telegraph line which they were trying to reach, 
their food supply failed them. Forrest and one of 
his companions started to find the telegraph station, 
and to fetch food for their comrades. They had 
a terrible march under a blazing sun. Their store 
of water dried up, and, day and night, while toiling 
on for sheer life, they suffered all the agonies of 
desperate thirst. Their tongues swelled up until 
they were nearly choked, and they were utterly 
speechless during the last two days of their march. 
Their horses had to be led, and the only temporary 
relief the pioneers could get was from sucking the 
moisture from the body of a snake which they 
happened to have killed by the way. Fortunately, 
these gallant fellows reached the telegraph station 
at last, and their comrades were soon rescued. 
They have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
heroic endurance has not been in vain, for they 
have not only added to our stores of geographical 
knowledge, but have brought to light 25,000,000 
acres of habitable land of which we were formerly 
ignorant. 

On the north, where the shores are low, there 
are several estuaries of large rivers, but they are 
not much used, for of the people who have tried 
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to settle there nearly all have deserted it on ac- 
count of the hot and unhealthy climate. A low 
coast extends for some hundreds of miles along 
the edge of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and high land 
bounds the remainder. 

The southern shores along a coast line of about 
700 miles are lofty. In some parts the cliffs 
along the Great Bight varj^ from 200 to 400 feet 
in height, and at other parts there are hills and 
mountains from 1,200 to 3,000 feet high. 

Thus we see that with the exception of gaps ia 
the ranges (through which the rivers flow to the 
sea), Australia is largely hedged round with moun- 
tains. 

The interior is believed to be chiefly a dreary 
waste of hopeless barrenness. Many travellers 
have attempted to reach the middle of the 
island, but have failed ; but they all agree with 
the account given by Captain Sturt, who went 
about 500 miles inland from the south-eastern 
part over thirty years ago. Speaking of the 
country through which he passed, he said 
that it consisted of sand ridges, many of which 
could not be climbed. These sand hills he 
described as being of a fiery red colour, running for 
miles and miles in rows side by side, which ended 
in a stony desert so vast that it seemed boundless. 

No active volcanoes are known to exist in the 
island, but many extinct ones are found among the 
mountain ranges ; a few in the south-east are said 
to have lava streams below, which cannot reach 
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the surface, and a few slight rumbling earthquakes 
occur now and then. It appears that the best parts 
of the country lie chiefly on the south and eastern 
shores. 

Separated from the southern point of Australia 
by Bass's Strait (about twenty miles wide) is the 
island of Tasmania, or Van Diemens Land, The 
shape of this island is that of an irregular triangle : 
its length from north to south is about 200 miles, 
and its area about 26,000 square miles. The 
interior of the island is very rugged ; a range of 
mountains, which appears to be an extension of 
the Australian Alps, runs through it, with peaks 
varying from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high. One of 
these peaks, Ben Lomond, has a steep precipice 
like a wall 3,000 feet in height. The chain is not 
only of the same kind as the Alps, and in the same 
direction, but there are rocky islets peeping up 
out of Bass's Strait which show a continuity of 
the line. 



chasm trav'-el-led d^'-sper-ate res'-cu-ed 

re«lief' . trav-el-lers pi-o-neers' be-lieV-ed 



Lbarn. 

Australia has an area of about three million square miles. 
The mountains run north and south in three chains — eastern, 
western, and central. The eastern is the Great Dividing 
Sange, and the only one which can fairly he called a mountain 
range, the others being mere hills. The Dividing Range is 
called ly different names — Australian Alps on the south. 
Blue Mountains /wr^A^r north, 8fc, 
■ A great barren reef of coral rock, 1,000 miles long, extends 
ahng the east coast at an average distance of about 50 miles. 
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LESSON LXI. 

RIVERS AND LAKES. 

Australia is deficient in fresh water, whether 
in the form of rivers or lakes. The lakes are 
numerous ; but they are mostly , of salt water, 
as are also many rivers, on account of their run- 
ning through salt regions. Many rivers flow 
inland, and never reach the sea, but ure lost in salt 
marshes. For their length, the rivers have the 
smallest volume of any in the world. In dry sea- 
sons many of them become mere chains of pools or 
mud-holes, the land for miles around drying up 
in cracks where the floods have been. 

On the north there are many streams, but they 
are of Kttle use for the purposes of navigation, as 
the climate is too hot for permanent settlement 
by Europeans. The chief rivers are the Victoria, 
Albert, Gilbert, Roper, and Flinder, which flow 
constantly, being fed by heavy periodical rains, as 
in other tropical countries. 

On the west there is only one river of any 
note, called the Swan River, about 180 miles 
long, on which stands the town of Perth. The 
streams, as a rule, rise to a great height during 
the rain, and generally disappear during drought. 

On the east there are many streams, but they 
are of necessity short, as they flow down the sides 
of the mountain range, which runs parallel to the 
coast, and leaves but a narrow margin of land 
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between the heights and the sea. These streams 
afford plenty of ports all along the east coast, but 
they form only a minor feature in the river system 
of the country. The coast called the "Ninety 
Miles Beach/' at the southern end of the country, 
is lined for a length of about 150 miles with 
a long series of lagoons, to which the sea gains 
admission by narrow straits between spits of sand 
or low islands, forming a network of water passages 
suitable for navigation. 

In the whole of this vast island there is in reality 
only one great outlet to the sea. This is the 
Eiver Murray, which opens to the ocean in En- 
counter Bay, on the south coast. The Murray, 
with its great tributaries, the Murrumbidgee, 
Lachlin, Macquarie, and Darling, drains all the 
western slopes of the Great Dividing Range and 
the Australian Alps. Its basin measures half a 
million square miles. 

The river is navigable for boats for about 
1,500 miles during floods, and sometimes all the 
year round. At its mouth it expands into Lake 
Victoria, 650 miles long and 40 miles broad, but 
generally it is shallow. The water of the lake is 
brackish (of a salt taste), and it communicates with 
the sea at Encounter Bay by a very narrow passage, 
which does not favour navigation. 

It was formerly believed that there must be a great 
lake in the interior of Australia, as so many rivers 
flow inland from the mountain slopes. It has been 
found, however, as we have seen, that a great part 
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of the interior is desert or sandy plains, some having 
rich, wild vegetation, others consisting of hills of 
sand, and some of marshes covered with reeds. 
There maybe many lakes in these regions which man 
has not explored, but the sand alone would absorb 
such large quantities of water as to account for the 
disappearance of many streams. Still there are 
known to be many lakes in various parts of the 
island. Captain Sturt describes one which he found 
on his memorable journey, already referred to in 
the lesson on " Surface," as a sheet of water 
measuring from east to west 80 miles in length, 
to which he gave the name of Cooper's Creek 
There are others — notably Lake Torrens, in South 
Australia — ^which are only water lakes in the wet 
season, and at other times for the most part dry, 
with occasional mud-holes and separate pools. In 
a country where rain was abundant. Lake Torrens 
would be a permanent lake ; but here, where there 
are long dry seasons, it is during a great part of 
the year merely a large depression. 

The chief lakes in the south are the Eyre, 
Gairdner, Frome, and Torrens; in the west, the 
Austin. 

The word *' creek " has become common in the 
language of the colonists, to represent the small 
streams in the interior of the island. 
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Leakn. 

The chief river of Australia is the Murray, with its large 
tributaries, the Mnrrnmbidgee, the Lachlin, the Mac- 
qnarie, and the Darling. 

TJie Swan River is in^Western Australia, The Victoria, 
Albert, Gilbert, Eoper, and Flinder are in the north or 
tropical part. 

The chief lakes are — 

Eyre, Gairdner, Frome, Torrens, and Austin. 



LESSON LXII. 

PRODUCE, VEGETABLE, ANIMAL, AND MINERAL. 

Vegetation. — The forests in the coast regions 
are peculiar for the gloomy appearance of the 
trees, which are all evergreens, and have a dull 
olive-green shade. There is a decided same- 
ness of colour all through these forests, although 
they vary very much in profusion or scantiness of 
trees. In some parts th^re are groves of stately 
trees without any underwood ; in others there 
are single clumps of trees amid the richest of 
herbage. Sometimes, again, they appear in ex- 
tensive thickets, woven with bowers of tangled 
branches, as wild as some of the forests of South 
America. ' Most of the trees have hard and horny 
leaves which grow from the branches upright, and 
not standing outward as most leaves do in England. 
The most beautiful tree in the Australian forest is 
the fern-tree, which, when it has grown to a height 
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of from 15 to 20 feet, throws out its huge leaves 
to the extent of four or five feet in every direction. 

The island has no edible grain or vegetables 
native to the country, and only one fruit, v^rhich \& 
found in the north. Yet the climate is not un- 
suitable for those which have been introduced — 
the vine, mulberry, fig, orange, cotton-plant, tea- 
plant, and tobacco-plant thrive well. 

There are 400 species of native grasses ; but 
few of them afford good food for cattle ; and they 
do not form a continuous turf like our meadows, 
but grow usually in tufts, with red earth or a cracked 
soil showing between them. Hence cattle and sheep 
must have extensive " runs," as much as from three 
to five acres being required to graze a single sheep. 
English grasses have, however, been introduced, 
and thrive well ; and in the settled districts much 
park-like scenery is to be met with. The pastures 
are shared, in many districts, with troops of wild 
horses, which are caught when wanted, and tamed 
to work. 

The " scrub " of the interior is a dense growth 
of stout and prickly shrubs, often impenetrable, 
occasionally intermixed with creepers and flower- 
ing plants. 

The river banks and shores of lakes, especially 
those formed by the overflow of rivers in periods 
of great rain, are often covered with dense forests 
of reeds 15 to 20 feet high, through which it is 
impossible to pass. 

Animals. — There is a great dearth of ordinary 
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quadrupeds. The chief wild animals peculiar to 
Australia are the " dingo/' or wild dog, the kan- 
garoo, and various kinds of opossums. The most 
remarkable creature, however, is the oimitho- 
rhyncus, which is a water-mole that has a bill just 
like a duck's, and is therefore sometimes called 
the ** duck-billed platypus (broad foot)." 

Birds and reptiles are numerous, many of the 
serpents being poisonous. The chief birds are the 
emu, the gigantic kingfisher called the "laughing 
jackass," and the black swan. The only native 
singing bird is the " piping crow," with a strange 
melancholy note ; but some songsters have been 
introduced from Europe. 

The known minerals of Australia are found in 
the coast regions, the possible treasures of the in- 
terior being still a secret. The west coast, too, is 
so forbidding that people have not settled there in 
large numbers, but some have remained in the 
district of the Swan River to pierce the granite 
rocks for tin. 

Along the south of Australia, skirting the Great 
Bight, limestone abounds for hundreds of miles. 
In the south-eastern portion of the country copper 
is found in large quantities, and is exported to 
England. 

But the mineral which has done most to enrich 
the colony is gold. Although small quantities 
had been found at different times, the richness 
of the country in this precious metal was not 
fully known till about the year 1851. The 
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news of the discovery soon spread through the 
world, and thousands of people flocked from 
all parts, but chiefly from Great Britain. The 
gold regions form a broad zone along the great 
moontain chain called the Australian Alps. They 
extend over a length of about 250 miles, and 
occupy large portions of the colonies of Victoria 
and New South Wales. The amount of gold 
gathered from the time of its discovery to the pre- 
sent is estimated as worth nearly £200,000,000. 
Although it is difficult to calculate the exact 
nxunber of the people employed in this work, they 
are beUeved to exceed 50,0Q0, including 14,000 
CSunese. The immense amount of wealth ob- 
Ibitied from gold-mining has raised Australia to 
the . position of the most important colony in 
the British Empire. 

Coal is found in abundance in several parts 
of the island, but the largest coal-field is on the 
eastern coast, a field which stretches from the range 
of the Australian Alps to the sea, and is said to extend 
even a long way under the sea, as it does in some 
parts of the north of England. The town from 
whidh the coal is shipped is Newcastle (so named 
after the English town), on the river Hunter, about 
seventy-five miles north of Sydney, the capital of 
New South Wales. 

The chief items of export are gold and wool. 
Hides, taUow, and preserved meats are also pro- 
minent items of export. The value of goods 
exported from Australia is estimated at about 
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£35,000,000 per annum, and the imports at about 
£40,000,000. Over 300,000,000 lbs. of wool are 
sent yearly to this country, of which more than 
one-half comes from the colony of New South 
Wales. 

Learn. 

The chief animals peculiar to Amtralia are the kan- 
garoo, various kinds of opossum, the dingo, and the platypus. 
The larger birds — the gigantic kingfisher and the black swan. 

The chief minersls are gold, copper, and coal. 

The chief items a/* export are wool^ hides, tallow, preserved 
meats, and gold. 

The total exports are valued at £35,000,000, and the 
imports at £5,000,000 more. 



LESSON LXIII. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS.— I. 



Although Australia is in reality an island, it is 
so vast in area, and has so many separate colonies 
— ^which are like so many countries — that it is 
often termed a '^continent." There are within it 
five separate States, four of them having com- 
plete powers of self-government by means of elected 
parliaments, while the Governors are appointed by 
the Crown. The system in Western Australia is 
somewhat different, the Governor being assisted by 
a Legislative Council of twenty-one members, four- 
teen of whom are elected by the people, while seven 
are named by the Crown. Tasmania forms a dis- 
tinct colony. 
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The great island is divided into three sections 
or broad strips, which stretch jfrom north to south. 
The western strip is called Western Australia, the 
central one South Australict, and the eastern one is 
divided into three colonies — Victoincc in the south, 
Xfew South Wales in the middle, and Queensland 
in the north. The island of Tasmania, which lies 
south of Australia, is also a separate colony, with 
complete self-government. 

Western Australia is a large colony, its area 
being reckoned at 978,000 square miles. It 
is a most striking feature of the whole of this 
vast region that there is lack of rivers. The only 
stream of any extent is the Swan River. The 
town of Perth, on this river (of which Free- 
mantle is the port), is the capital of the colony, 
and has a population of about 6,000. The 
only other town of importance is that of Albany, 
about 258 miles to the south of Perth. The 
population of the whole colony does not exceed 
25,000. The exports are chiefly wool, lead, 
mother-of-pearl shell, and sandal-wood. The total 
imports exceed £400,000,* and the exports to 
nearly £4 5 0,000. The exports to Great Britain are 
about £200,000, and the imports from Great 
Britain £160,000. 

South Australia, when formed into a colony 
in 1836, consisted of the southern part only of .the 
central band of land, its area then being 383,000 

• All these trade statistics are rough averages^ an4 not tlie 
figures of any one year. 

T 
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square miles. In 1863 the boundaries were ex- 
tended to the northern coast so as to take in the 
northern territory called ** No Man's Land," which 
increased the area to 900,000 square miles. Tin, 
lead, and copper, especially the latter, are found in 
this colony. The southern portion, being over 
2,000 miles from the Equator, has a climate suited 
for the growth of wheat, and this grain is produced 
in such large quantities that the colony is 
styled the granary of the whole continent. There 
are more than 6,000,000 sheep within the 
southern region. The whole white population of 
the colony is about 240,000. The capital is 
Adelaide. 

More than 800 miles of railway have been con- 
structed, and new lines are being made. There is 
a line of telegraph stretching from Adelaide right 
away to Port Darwin, in the north of the island, 
and thence communicating with all parts of the 
world. 

The total exports are upwards of £5,000,000, 
of which £3,000,000, chiefly in the form of wool, 
come to Great Britain. The imports are about 
£5,000,000, of which less than £2,600,000 are sent 
from Great Britain. 

Victoria, in the south, is the principal gold- 
bearing colony, the gold being found in the 
Australian Alps. Copper, too, is abundant in this 
colony. Melbourne, on the river Yarra, is the 
capital. The rapid growth of this town is very 
remarkable. Fifty years ago there was scarcely an 
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inhabitant ; now it is a grand city, with a popula- 
tion of 256,000. 

The whole population of the colony in 1871 
was 731,628, and must now be much increased. 
Of this number 18,000 were Chinese, who, in 
recent times, have shown a strong disposition to 
emigrate to foreign lands. They, however, never 
settle down, and make arrangements to have their 
bodies carried back to China if they should die 
abroad. About half the population of Victoria live 
in towns, the chief of which, after Melbourne, are 
iBallarat, CoUingwood, Geelong, and Sandhurst. 

The exports of Victoria amount in value to 
about £15,000,000, of which nearly £8,000,000 
are for Great Britain. The imports are worth more 
than £16,000,000, less than £6,000,000 being 
from Great Britain. The length of railways open 
was more than 1,000 miles in 1878, and it is 
rapidly increasing. 



Leakn. 

The separate colonies in Australia are Western Australia, 
South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, Queens- 
laud, and Tasmania. 

Western Australia exports wool^ lead, mother-of-pearl, 
shell, and sandal-wood. The chief town is Perth, on the 
Swan River. 

South Australia exports wool, tcheat, and copper. The 
capital is Adelaide. 

Victoria is the principal gold-hearing colony. It exports 
iffool, tallow, hides, gold, and wheat. Melbourne is the chief 
town. 



LESSON LXIV. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS.— ir. 

New South Wales, although it has some 
gold-bearing heights, is chiefly devoted to the 
growth of wool, there being 21,000,000 sheep 
grazing on its plains and uplands and in its yalleys. 

There are several coalfields in this colony, tiie 
largest being named the Newcastle field, from 
which upwards of 1,600,000 tons of coal are raised 
yearly. Sydney, the capital, is a fine cityj and 
the towns of Bathurst, Paramatta, and Ibidand 
are also attractive. Newcastle, on the river 
Hunter, is the export town for coals. T ^ja 19 
the oldest settlement in Australia. It ipas 
made a penal settlement — ^that is, a place^.ibr 
criminals transported from Britain — ^in 1788, but 
the penal system has long since come to an end. 
The population is now about 700,000. The ex- 
ports amount to nearly £13,000,000 in valuer of 
which about one-third, chiefly in wool, is for Great 
Britain. The imports are -nearly £15,000^000, 
those from Great Britain being not fair off 
£0,000,000. ; 

Queensland is a thriving colony. Lying nearer 
the Equator it has a warm climate, which fiivours 
the growth of the sugar-cane, cotton, and tobacco. 
Its minerals are copper, lead, silver, and coaL 

Gold was discovered in 1867, and the gold-fields 
have been very productive. 
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There are about 8,500,000 sheep in the colony, 
and these afford the means of a large trade in wool. 
Brisbane, the capital, has a population of about 
33,000 ; and Rockhampton and Maryborough 
are flourishing towns. The whole population of 
Queensland, excluding the blacks, is upwards of 
220,000, of whom more than 13,000 are Chinese. 

The total exports of the colony are valued at 
about £3,750,000. The amount of the exports 
to Great Britain, mostly wool, is about £1,000,000. 
The imports are upwards of £3,000,000, the amount 
from Great Britain being rather less than one- 
third. 

Tasmania, the island at the south of Australia, 
has a population of 112,000, about a quarter of 
whom occupy Hobart Town, the chief city. The 
island was named after Tasman, who discovered it 
in 1642, and also named Van Diemen's Land, in 
honour of the Governor of the Dutch possessions 
in the West Indies. In 1803 the island was 
occupied by Great Britain ; and for 30 years after- 
wards the natives were treated by the colonists 
with the most ruthless and savage cruelty, the 
Government at home being unable to repress the 
outrages. In 1835, 210 persons, the miserable 
remnant of a large native population, were removed 
to another island, where they rapidly died off 
Self-government was established hi Tasmania in 
1856. The trade of Tasmania is not large ; but 
as iron and tin ores abound, the colony will 
probably increase in importance. There is a 
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line of railway between Hobart Town and Launces- 
ton, 120 miles in length. 

As the several colonies of Australia were granted 
constitutions of their own, the land passed from 
the British Crown to the people. It is let to two 
classes of holders. There is the sheep master, 
who is called a " squatter," as he is allowed a tem- 
porary use of large ** runs " on easy terms for pas- 
ture of his flocks and herds ; and there is the 
farmer, or ''free selector," so called from his 
liberty to select from any lands not already 
settled. 

Race. — The natives of the country belong to a 
dark race of a low type, inferior in intelligence to 
the negroes. Their colour is a sooty brown or 
chocolate, eyes full and expressive, head small, hair 
black, lank and coarse, but woolly in natives of 
the south coast ; beard black, thick and bushy ; lips 
not thick, nose less flat than in the African, teeth 
white and even, arms and legs thin ; trunk large 
and generally well-formed, but more for agility than 
strength. The race is marked by all the worst vices 
of savage life. They are fast dying out, and when 
they become extinct there wHl be no memorial 
of their existence, except some drawings scratched 
here and there in caves, as they have never shown 
any taste for building. One of their most curious 
weapons is the '' boomerang," a bent stick so con- 
structed that, when skilfully thrown, after a long 
flight in the air it comes back to the hand of the 
thrower. Divided into many small tribes, they 
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roam from place to place, and look upon labour as 
a disgrace. 

Lbabk. 

New South Wales is chiefly devoted to grazing sheep^ htd 
coal and gold are found in quantity. 

The chief exports are wool, tallow, hides, preserved meatf 
copper, and gold. 

Sydney, the capital, is the finest city in Australia. 

Qneensland exports wool and some copper. Brisbane 
is the chief town. 

Tasmania exports wool and tin. Hobart Town is the 
chief city. 
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Sbection VM. 

NEW ZEALAND. 



LESSON LXV. 

POSITION. — EXTENT. — DIVISION INTO ISLANDS.— 
PHYSICAL FEATURES. — COAST LINE. — FORESTS 
AND ANIMAL LIFE. 

New Zealand, although a part of Australasia, 
and only about 1,200 miles south-east from Aus- 
tralia, contrasts strangely with the latter in many 
respects. It consists of two long islands and 
several small ones. The two larger islands are 
called the North and South Islands, and are 
divided by a passage of water twenty miles wide, 
known as Cook's Strait (so called after Captain 
Cook). Stewart Island, almost uninhabited, lies 
to the south. New Zealand has an area of 
about 105,000 square miles. 

In the centre of North Island there is a volcanic 
region, with many extinct craters and a few still 
active. In this region a vast number of hot springs 
abound — some actually throwing up boiling water. 
Some are used as medical baths, and also by the 
natives to cook their meat and vegetables ; and 
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alongside bubbling mud-holes and hot springs 
there are streams of icy coldness sent from the 
snow-capped mountains further south. 

The broader part of the North Island has three 
long ranges of mountains, with broad and fertile 
valleys. The mountains rise from 3,000 to nearly 
10,000 feet high, some of them being capped with 
snow, and forming a grand picture from the volcanic 
regions further north. 

Mountains are a more prominent feature still in 
the South Island. Both ends of it are broad, and 
laced with hill ranges after the manner of the 
Grampians in Scotland — spreading in all directions. 
The central part has two long and almost straight 
chains running from the north-eastern to the south- 
western "bosses" or groups, almost resembling the 
handle of a "dumb-bell," while the "bosses" repre- 
sent the end knobs. Between these long ranges, 
some of whose peakjs, clad with snow, tower 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea, there are 
great valleys and plains, many of them exceed- 
ingly fertile. The rivers never lack water, many 
of them being fed by the melting snow and ice 
on the mountain slopes, and running down steep 
valleys and glens are broken by cascades, thus 
enhancing the beauty of the scenery. The lakes 
are all of fresh water, and are embosomed among 
wooded mountains. 

The coast line is more broken on the east than on 
the west. On the south-west, however, the coast is 
indented by long and deep arms of the sea, which, 
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in their length and narrowness, and in the grandeur 
of their lofty cliflFs and dark woods, resemble the 
fiords of Norway. 

Animal life in New Zealand is not so abundant 
as in most countries. There are no wild animals 
at all dangerous to man, and in fact few of any 
kind. Birds are more numerous, especially the 
large running birds, such as the emu and ostrich. 
The remains of a very gigantic bird are occasionally 
discovered buried in the soil, but no living speci- 
men has been found. Fish are plentiful in the 
neighbouring seas, but insects are very scarce. 

The great characteristics of New Zealand scenery 
are the forests, the ferns, and the grassy plains. 
The flowers are comparatively few but peculiar. 
The forest trees are mostly diflferent species of pine 
not found elsewhere. Of these the Kauri pine 
furnishes splendid timber. The ferns attain the 
size of small trees. 



Learx. 

New Zealand comprises two large islands and several 
small onesy hwving in all an area of 105,000 square miles. 

The centre and south of North Island are mountainous ^ and 
a mountain chain runs through South Island, Mount E^fmont 
is the highest peak in North Island, and Mount Cook 
( 1 3, 200 feet) in South Island, 

Waikato is chief river of North Island, and Waitaki and 
Clntha of South Island, 
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LESSON LXVI. 

HISTORY. — WARS 'AND REVOLUTIONS. — RACES. — 
GOVERNMENT.— TRADE.— EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

Nearly 250 years ago New Zealand was dis- 
covered by Tasman, the same navigator after whom 
Tasman's Land and Tasmania, in Australia, are 
named. Very little, however, was known of the 
extent of the country or the habits of its people 
until it was carefully surveyed by our own Captain 
Cook a little more than a hundred years ago. 
The natives are called Maories, They are a very 
fine race of men ; and though formerly guilty of 
cannibalism, have now adopted the habits of a 
more civilised life. The race, however, appears 
to be rapidly dying out. As soon as the deadly 
weapons employed by white men were made known 
to them, by presents made to a chief who was on 
a visit to the King of England, the tribes made 
war upon one another on a largo scale. Between 
the years 1818 and 1840 about 60,000 Maories 
perished, and whole tribes were crushed out of 
existence. 

Under the influence of Christian missionaries 
who had gone there, the people had by degrees 
given up most of their inhuman customs, and many 
of them had embraced Christianity. For some years 
they had laid aside their warlike habits, and had 
taken to farming and to trade. They were, however, 
roused and goaded on by some of their chiefs to 
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revolt, and broke out in wild acts of revenge for 
the loss of their land. 

For some years after the establishment of penal 
settlements in Australia many convicts escaped 
to New Zealand, and these with traders of a doubt- 
ful character cruelly ill-treated the natives. Under 
these circumstances, the British Government took 
formal poaaeasion of the islands in the year 1840, 
and constituted the colony — first as a dependency 
upon New South Wales, and then, in 1851, 
as a distinct colony under the Crown. In 1853 
a free constitution was granted. Several insur- 
rections among the natives broke out at dif- 
ferent times, which were not entirely put an 
end to until the year 1866. Great numbers 
perished in these wars, not so much in battle as 
from the hardships to the women and young 
people attending such a state of warfare. Peace 
was at last made from sheer exhaustion on the 
part of the Maories, who were allowed to settle in 
the North Island. But still their numbers are 
rapidly declining. In a short period they will have 
passed away. They have given up all hope of 
ever regaining their lands, are quietly bowing to 
the rule of the white stranger, and awaiting with- 
out hope the coming doom. 

The Maories are in general tall, active, brave, 
and strong. Their colour is that of the European 
gipsy — of various shades. They are quick to 
learn, and show their intelligence by the suitable 
and expressive names which they have given to 
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the mountains, rivers, and lakes, and to the animals 
and plants throughout both islands. 

The &rst Parliament assembled in 1854 (under 
the new constitution granted by the British Crown 
in the previous year). There is a Governor appointed 
by the Crown, assisted by five ministers. The 
Governor is also commander-in-chief of the forces. 
There are two Houses of ParUament (as in Eng- 
land). The country was divided into nine provinces 
— four in the North Isle and five in the South ; 
but in 1875 it was still further subdivided into 
counties. The white people number upwards of 
415,000, and the natives about 43,000. 

The trade of New Zealand has increased twenty- 
fold during a period of twenty years. Wool and 
gold are the most important articles of export. 
There is also a large trade done in timber and 
shipbuilding. The total exports are about 
£6,000,000, of which a little more than 
£4,000,000 are for Great Britain. The imports 
from Great Britain alone are about £4,000,000 
a year out of a total of more than £8,000,000. 
There are several railways open at present, and 
more are in course of construction. AH the chief 
places are connected by telegraph. There are 
several factories, saw-mills, flour-mills, woollen- 
mills, and foundries. 
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Leabn. 

New Zealand hecame a British colony in 1833, as a depen* 
dency of New South Wales, It was made an independent 
eohny in 1853. 

New Zealand exports wool^ tallow^ hides, gold, wheats and 
gum. 

Total exports £6,000,000. Total imports £8,000,000. 



LESSON LXVII. 

CLIMATE AND PBODTJCTIONS. 

The country has been suitably termed the 
Britain of the South. The seasons are very much 
like those of the British Isles, except that they 
occur at opposite periods. Being south of the 
equator the northern part of the country is more 
sunny than the south, and the latter is cooler and 
more shady. As in Australia, the summer occurs 
in the same months as the English winter, and 
at noon the sun is in the north while with us 
it is in the south. There are no great extremes 
of heat and cold ; the climate is moist, regular, 
and mild. 

The chief difference between New Zealand and 
England is that in the former the summer is a 
little warmer and longer, and the spring and 
winter also a Kttle warmer. On the plains 
the frosts are so slight that farming suffers no 
interruption. 

The amount of rainfall in the colony is large, 
and thimderstorms are at least as frequent as ii^ 
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Great Britain. The east coast is drier than the 
west, as in England and Ireland. The rain falls 
more abundantly than in Britain while it lasts, 
but there are more dry days, except in winter. It 
is largely due to the dryness and evenness of the 
climate that disease of the lungs is almost un- 
known in New Zealand. 

The soil varies very much, and with the range of 
climate produces corn and a great variety of fruits, 
&c. In the northern part the tobacco, cotton, and 
fruits of a sub-tropical kind flourish. The South 
Island has the finest pasture-land, and the most 
fertile plains and valleys. Potatoes, first intro- 
duced by Captain Cook, arc groAvn in great pro- 
fusion, two crops a year being produced off the 
same piece of land. There are more than 1 3,000,000 
sheep grazing in the colony, the larger portion in 
the South Island. It is in the latter that farming 
is carried on to the greatest perfection, and with, 
the most extensive use of agricultural machinery. 
Horses, cattle, pigs, and poultry are numerous. 
All these (as well as sheep) have been imported, 
none of them being native to the country. 

The minerals obtained are not so numerous as 
they will be when the colonists have time to 
devote more attention to them, and to expend 
more capital in developing this industry. There 
are some good coal-fields, situated well in many 
respects. 

Chief among the items of mineral wealth is 
gold. The first discovery of the precious metal 
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was made iu the year 1840, but there was no 
systematic working until 1852, when a field was 
worked east of Auckland, in the North Island. In 
the year 1861 more fields were found in the 
province of Otago, in the South Island. Since 
that date gold has been found in almost every part 
of the South Island, and in various districts of the 
North. It has been found that on the west coast 
the alluvial drifts (water-washed soil) containing 
quantities of the valuable metal stretch a distance 
of 200 miles under the sea. As this soil is being 
constantly cast up by the ocean tides, there is a 
regular supply of gold, and gold-finding is a busy 
occupation for a large number of people. During 
the last quarter of a century the total value of the 
gold washed ashore and dug out of the fields has 
been more than £30,000,000. 

In New Zealand, as in Australia and elsewhere, 
it is not so much the value of the gold that has 
enriched the country, as the impulse it has 
given to population and enterprise by the hope of 
finding it. As a rule, the gold-diggers have made 
much less money than the butchers, bakers, and 
others who have followed them to supply their 
wants, and have been able to get very high prices. 
Iron, copper, silver, lead, sulphur, and lime are 
found in various quantities. 
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Sbcction Fffl. 



LESSON LXVIII. 

FIJI.-SCATTERED DEPENDENCIES. 

The Fiji Islands are a group numbering over 
two hundred, and situated about 1,000 miles from 
New Zealand. Many of them are surrounded by 
" the white reef," that shuts them out from the 
surf and sound of the sea. About 80 of the islands 
are inhabited. Some of them are very small and 
flat ; others raise their peaked summits to the 
height of 4,000 or 5,000 feet ; and the two largest 
are each from 300 to 400 miles round. They 
are beautiful of aspect; and nature is so pro- 
digal that turnip, radish, and mustard seed will 
show leaves within twenty-four hours of being 
sown, and beans and peas will spring up in three 
or four days. 

The islands are covered with luxuriant plants 
and trees that have no likeness in England ; and in 
the low and swampy places near the sea the man- 
grove-tree pushes its way along muddy creeks, 
creeps over tracts of coral reef, and flourishes even 
where its young offshoots are covered with three 
or four feet of salt water at high tide. Of all 
tropical trees the cocoa-nut seems to meet the 
largest number of demands from those who live 
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among its groves. Food and fire, clothing, cor< 
age, fishing-tackle, drinking-cups, carpeting, wo( 
for building, and oil, are all supplied by this ev( 
ready friend. Sugar and cotton and many kin( 
of fruit are grown in great abundance. 

The search for tortoiscshcll gives occupatioj 
to many of the natives, and some of the smj 
islands are visited at certain seasons for this pui 
pose. From December to March fishermen remai 
in the haunts of the turtle, and seize the sloi 
travellers as they return from feeding or froi 
laying their eggs. 

The Fijian native is a finely-made man, stroi 
and full of energy. His house is in some cas< 
30 feet high, and from GO to 90 feet ii 
length, with stroug posts and rafters ; its walls madj 
of stout reeds ; its thatch of long grass, or leav( 
of the sugar-cane. The Fijian canoe is built oi 
a good model, and the spears and clubs displaj 
skill in carving. 

Many emigrants from Australia have settled ii 
the islands of late years, and engaged in the growl 
of sugar and cotton on a large scale. By th( 
desire of the chiefs and of the white populatioi 
Great Britain accepted the rule of the islands .in 
1874 ; and it is hoped and believed that this will.' 
bring about a decided improvement in the coa- 
dition of the people. 

We have, as the remaining list of colonies and 
possessions^ j^oudurcis^mC^xiU^l America ; GuiaWf 
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in South America ; Gambia, Sierra Leone, and set- 
tlements on the Gold Coast, all on the western coast 
of Africa ; the Falkland Islands, Ascension Island, 
and the Isle of St. Helena, in the South Atlantic 
Ocean ; and the island called the Mauritius, with 
its dependencies, in the Indian Ocean. 

Honduras, in Central America, has been a pos- 
session of Great Britain since 1G70. It is a Crown 
colony, with an area of 13,500 square miles, and a 
population of about 25,000. Its importance maybe 
increased, perhaps, if a canal is cut through the 
Isthmus of Panama. It exports mahogany. 

British Guiana, so called to distinguish it 
from the French and Dutch possessions, is a 
Crown colony on the north-east coast of South 
America. Its area is 7G,000 square miles, and its 
population nearly 200,000. The climate is not 
favourable to Europeans. 

The Falkland Islands are in the Atlantic 
Ocean, near to the southern end of South America. 
There arc two large islands and very many smaller 
ones. The whole number of inhabitants is under 
a thousand. Their chief importance is as a station 
for the succour of British shipping. 

Ascension is a rocky island between 500 and 
GOO miles south of the equator, in the South 
Atlantic. It has an area of only 34 square miles. 
There is scarcely any population. The island, 
famous for its turtle and wild goats, was taken 
by the English in the year 1815, chiefly for the 
purpose of being made a victualling station and 
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hospital for the use of the squadron engaged in 
the suppression of the African slave trade. 

St. Helena lies about 800 miles south-east of 
Ascension. It is a rocky island, with an area 
of 47 square miles. Here Napoleon I. was con- 
fined as a prisoner after his final overthrow at the 
Battle of Waterloo; and here he died, in 1821, 
after having been imprisoned during six years. 

Gambia is the name of some British settlements 
in North-west Africa extending for about 300 miles 
along the Kiver Gambia, the mouth of which opens to 
the sea on the western coast of Africa, nearly 1,000 
miles north of the equator. 

Sierra Leone lies about 300 «ailes south of 
Gambia, its surface being for the most part hilly 
and rugged, although it has a belt of swamps about 
three miles along the coast. 

Tlie Gold Coast Settlements form a portion 

of the African coast lying round the Gulf of 
Guinea, across the equator, the chief settlement 
being Cape Coast Castle. 

The climate of all our settlements in Western 
Africa is strictly tropical, and is unhealthy for 
Europeans. The exports from all the West Coast 
settlements of Africa are largely palm-oil, teak wood, 
ground-nuts, bees-wax, ivory, pepper, and ginger. 
Gambia and Sierra Leone are separate colonies. 
The Gold Coast Settlements are under the same 
Government as Sierra Leone. 

The Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, lies east- 
ward of South Africa, audi ^o\\X» \,^^^ \sSvRa» ^<^uth 
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of the equator. It formerly belonged to the 
Dutch, and next fell into the hands of the French, 
from whom it was taken by the English in 1810, 
and became a Crown colony. There are about 
320,000 people, the majority of them negroes, who 
cultivate sugar, rice, coffee, cotton, indigo, ebonj?-, 
&c., and export to England nearly £2,000,000 
worth of goods per annum, besides taking in return 
from us more than £000,000 worth. Mauritius 
and its dependencies have together an area of about 
1,020 square miles, and form the diocese of an 
English colonial bishop. 

The scattered possessions of Great Britain are 
so numerous that some of them must necessarily 
be omitted. Here then we close our account of our 
colonial empire, which exceeds 8,000,000 square 
miles, with a population estimated at 250,000,000 
persons. Those colonies to which our people emi- 
grate not only offer a field for the employment of 
thousands of our countrymen who may have found 
difficulty in thriving at home, but they also yield 
us a great variety of useful goods, both as food and 
as raw material for our manufactures. In addition, 
as will be seen from what has been said of colonial 
trade, the colonists buy largely from us, and so assist 
us in our home trades. The possessions, which can 
scarcely be called colonies, are mostly places useful 
as either stations for stores or military centres to 
1)6 occupied by our troops for the protection of our 
merchant ships in passing to and from all parts of 
the world, without which protection our commerce 
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might be in danger of being destroyed. These 
possessions and colonies are placed in such posi- 
tions as to make the protection of commerce almost 
as complete as possible, and are so widely distri- 
buted that the sun is always shining on some part 
of the British Empire. 



THE END. 
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By T. M. Williams, B. A., Inspector of Schools, School Board for London. 

Third edition. 96 pages. Sewed, 6d., in linen, 7d. Cloth, pd. 
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LONDON SCHOOL SETTLES. 
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Second Edition. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 



First Steps in Geography. 

By J. Allanson Picton, M.A. 

A Manual of Oral Lessons on a New Plan. With Diagrams, &c. 

Small 8vo, 2s. 

" As the only perfect way to learn Geography, with the view of teaching it, is to 
travel, so the best teaching will approach most nearly to a substitute for travel. It 
will explain the unknown by the known. This has been more fully recognised in this 
manual than in any other school-book that we know, and we therefore commend it to I 
parents and teachers. The child is taught first, not the usual puzzling rubbish about j 
the earth being an oblate spheroid, but how to draw the room in which it is taught* 
the street, the town, the country in which it lives, and so on." — Edinburgh Daily 
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First Questions in Geography. 

Being the Appendix to " First Steps." Sewed, 2 J. 
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